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SUBCONTRACTS 





A BANK’S MESSAGE 
TO MANUFACTURERS 


ONALD M. NELSON, Chairman of 
the War Production Board, recently 
made this urgent statement: 


"Production speed is the dominant factor in 
the race with the Axis. Every available idle 
tool that can be put to work must be put to 
work. Experience has taught us that some 
prime contracts can be subcontracted as 
much as 90%. 


“Planes, tanks, guns and ships—their parts 
and subassemblies are needed in an ever- 
increasing flow, and only by full use of 
existing facilities, by sharing the work, can 
we get them soon enough. 

“Increased subcontracting may swing the bal- 


ance. Production lines are battle lines. Let’s 
use all the production we've got." 














Manufacturers handling war orders under 


primary contract or subcontract may 
require large amounts of credit on short 
notice. American commercial banks are 
ready to supply credit in ample volume 
at low cost to sound businesses. 


The Chase welcomes every opportunity 
to assist American business men in meet- 
ing their war-time credit needs, whether 
directly, in the case of corporations lo- 
cated in Greater New York, or through 
its correspondent local banks in all parts 
of the country. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 

















WHAT'S 
AHEAD 


WASHINGTON observers frequently 
have discussed the little group of back- 
stage advisers to President Roosevelt, 
the truly anonymous presidential as- 
sistants outside and above his “silent 
six.” There has been much specula- 
tion as to who has the most power and 
not much unity of opinion as to just 
who the ranking five or ten might be. 
We've decided to try and clear all this 
up. The men who should know best 
are the leading Washington correspon- 
dents and we've written 50 of them 
asking them to give us their votes. We 
hope to have their replies and to give 
you a box-score in our next issue. 
Gene Robb will round up facts and 
backgrounds on the top five as soon 
as he gets the verdict. It should be an 
interesting compilation and some of 
the names submitted probably will sur- 
prise you. Don’t miss this if you want 
to know the ranking presidential help- 
ers in these crisis times! 


x * * 


Also coming up soon is another 
article by Cy Norton “MANAGEMENT 
Breaks Its New-Work BortTte- 
NECK,” giving results of another three- 
month study on how management is 
accomplishing the impossible and get- 
ting things done. Writer Norton says 
that management certainly has 
achieved miracles, but first it had to 
recognize and reorient its own think- 
ing and action, and it did so in various 
interesting and practical ways that will 
prevail long after the war rush is over. 
Anybody facing a tremendous amount 
of executive work will benefit from 


these experiences others have tried 
and found workable. 


&: & * 


A whole host of other material equal- 
ly exciting is going through the type- 
writers for ForRBES’ next few issues. 
F. H. McConnell has finally tracked 
down Bethlehem Steel’s Eugene Grace 
and has gotten from him some point- 
ers on how Bethlehem is speeding up 
the war effort. We hope to have this 
in the next issue or so. . . . And don’t 
forget to send in your entry in the 
Salvage contest. The deadline is July 
31. . —Tue Epirors. 
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HAT’s the best day you ever 

knew? A morning in spring 
when you were just six years old? 
The day you graduated? The first 
time you knew she loved you? When 
you bought your first car? 

No! It’s today! 

It’s today, for young America, 
because—in spite of war—schools 
are better, homes are more comfort- 
able and healthful, and the future 


holds more opportunity than ever 
before. 


It’s today, for grown men and 
women, because they’re working 
and fighting for something worth 
while. They’re learning again the real 
resources of America and the true 
strength of American manhood and 
womanhood. 


They’re finding that American in- 
dustry which created things like the 
electric refrigerator, the radio, the 
automobile—and made these available 
to almost a whole people—can become 
a great weapon to defend the prin- 
ciples which have made America 
strong and free. They’re discovering 
that the American standard of living 
has not made them soft, as less fortu- 


GENERAL 


i ores 


— ’ 


Helb t ag! 


nate nations have sometimes sneer- 
ingly contended, but has given them 
added reserves of strength and knowl- 
edge and skill for a time of crisis. 

There’s only one day better than 
today. 

It’s tomorrow! 

Because tomorrow we shall have 
established the principles for which 
we are fighting today. Because to- 
morrow we shall have new materials 
like plastics, new developments like 
television, new sciences like elec- 
tronics to work with. Because to- 
morrow we shall return with new 
vigor and new vision to the task of 
making tomorrow better than today. 
General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


he dee 


The volume of General Electric war 
production is so high and the degree of 
secrecy required is so great that we 
cannot tell you about it now. When it can 
be told we believe that the story of in- 
dustry’s developments during the war 
years will make one of the most fascinating 
chapters in the history of industrial 
progress. 


ELECTRIC 





LINE EDITORIALS 


We are winning the battle of produc. 
tion. 


But we must also win the battle of 
distribution. 


General wage advances would impair 
the stablization and price-control pro- 
grams. 


Can we afford to postpone vital anti- 
inflation measures “until after the No- 


vember elections” ? 


Subsidies mean Government control of 
those subsidized. 


As the armed forces expand, labor 
supply looms as a major problem. 


Retail trade is easing off. 


“Ten more articles to be rationed.” 
Rationally, we hope. 


The Government could do a better job 
in “selling” rationing to the public. 


We face more inconveniences, hard- 
ships, before the end of the year. 


Non-war expenditures must be cut to 
the bone; and the sooner the better. 


Homes will become more valuable. 


The railroads are doing a_praise- 
worthy job. 


Investment in common stocks helps 
curb inflation. 


Economic agreements with Britain and 
Russia reveal shape of things to come 
after the war. 


The Jap navy is slowly, but steadily, 
being whittled down. 


Prediction: The first real Allied offen- 


sive will be an air offensive. 


Cost of war makes us dizzy, but vic- 


tory will be worth it! 


Buy bonds to bust Hitler. 
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CHAOS—UNLESS ... 


Regarding what will happen ‘after the 

war: 
b. We're headed for chaos unless the Wash- 
ington clique discontinue for the duration, 
and now, such bodies as C.C.C., A.A.A., 
N.Y.A., and forever stop subsidies to farmers 
for not planting, and then issue commodities 
stamps for distribution of free agriculture 
products. It’s the most cockeyed program 
r ever invented. 

Also, all public and private large-scale 
construction should be discouraged and held 
up until after we win this war. This alone 
will create a mighty backlog of work to 
i- take up slack of men now engaged in plants 
and other projects, including the men in 
the Army—who will have to find other 
employment. 

If our big industrialists can keep their 
f organizations intact and, after this war, pre- 
pare for mass production at low cost to 
the consumer, I think it might keep our 
economic system on an even keel. But if a 
r boom is attempted with inflated prices, 
WATCH OUT!—I. A. Metz, Tallahassee, 
Fila. 


f 


- SENSELESS 


” I have always been very much interested 
in Forses; but first of all: What is Wash- 
ington planning for capitalism? 

Without knowing this fact, all advice, in 
b my opinion, is senseless—H. Hiemenc, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


REAL FACTS 


This wooden soldier 
Ed oo really fights 


get the real facts, which leaves one in a 
0 better frame of mind.—ALBert RveEscu, 
Peoria, Ill. 


Pina distinguished service medal on the lumber industry! When 
TO CONSERVE JUTE 


wood is wanted, and wanted fast—for army camps, shipyards and 
I am submitting an idea whereby the ships, ammunition boxes, bomb crates—lumber flows smoothly from 


4 ghcdhocaoge sd — hte arg Bion mills to thousands of building and manufacturing tasks. No bottle- 


matter may be reclaimed and used over necks. No retooling. No plant expansion. 
ow over again st 8 great saving to the The Northern Pacific takes the stage, too, to help lumber play its 
epartment. — ; pig ‘ ; A 

8 This twine is used for station to station fighter role. During ’40 and ’41, trainload after trainload of forest 
dispatch of mail, or from one city or state products rolled east from Montana, Idaho, Oregon 


to another. When a bundle of mail ar- . . 
ies at Seo Gerthention. dee cnlnd te: cut and Washington on the “Main Street of the North- 


discarded into a hamper or basket, and west’’. Now that national defense has become national 
then sent to the waste material depart- offense, this year will see ’em roll as never before! 
ment where it is eventually sold to some 
outside person for whatever the Post Of- 
fice Department can get for it. The last 
price received in Boston for this waste 
material was $11.20 a ton, about one-half 
cent a pound. 

The last contract signed by the Post Of- 
fice Department for the purchase of twine 
was for about 2,000,000 pounds of string, 
or about 4,000,000 balls. This string cost 
17 cents a pound, or about $334,000. It is 
made of jute fibre and, needless to say, i 2. Orne 7 i— 
there is no more available from the source 4 =i —— ! : 
of supply at the present time. 


Th cing ween lene, the Post fice | NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
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AUTOMOBILE DEALERS 
PROTECT A PRICELESS 
NATIONAL ASSET 


Motor vehicle dealers now have the job of protecting ~ & 
one of the priceless assets of the United States—the 7 
32,000,000 passenger cars and trucks registered in 

the Nation. Since these cars and trucks are not to be replaced for 
the duration of the war, their maintenance and servicing have 
become infinitely more important than ever in the history of the 
automobile industry. 


In peace, motor transportation made a place for itself in this 
country because it filled an essential need for individual transpor- 
tation. Now, in war, no other agency of transportation can replace 
the operation of essential individual motor transportation on the 
home front. It is a motorized war here as well as on the firing line. 
In this war, more than in any other, success on the fighting front 
depends upon the service of supply. 


To keep those supply lines open and food and weapons flowing 
to the points where they are most needed requires the operation of 
essential motor vehicles. They take more war workers to and from 
the factories than any other agency of transportation. They carry 
food from the farms. They deliver a substantial amount of raw 
material to the centers of war production and play an important 
part in the transportation of war material from the producing plants. 


Other agencies of transportation have performed magnificently 
in the crisis, but these have their own jobs to do and would be over- 
whelmed if asked to meet the demands now being made upon motor 
transportation in addition to fulfilling their own functions. 


The Nation’s automobile dealers are doing vital war work by 
keeping the motor vehicles in their communities efficiently perform- 
ing essential war-time tasks. The 9,500 Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto 
and Chrysler dealers have a great war-time responsibility because 
seven million cars and trucks, nearly one-fourth of the country’s 
motor vehicle resources, are of those makes, and it is their war- 
time job to help keep these vehicles in fighting trim. 


The automobile dealers of the United States are ready with 
essential parts, equipment, facilities and personnel to keep America’s 
cars and trucks in service. That is their way of working and fight- 
ing for early victory. 


” 
FOR HELPFUL INFORMATION . . . Carand truck owners can obtain 


helpful information regarding their vehicles and tires by listening to Major 
Edward Bowes each Thursday night at 9:00 P. M., E. W. T., over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System and by calling their nearby Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto or 
Chrysier dealer. 





ESSENTIAL PARTS AND SERVICE. . . See orcall your nearby Plym- 
outh, Dodge, DeSoto or Chrysler dealer for Factory Engineered and Inspected 
essential parts and accessories, and for acess and maintenance service. 
Dodge truck owners call your Dodge deal: 


FOR v me 
‘ ml 









PLYMOUTH - DODGE - DESOTO + CHRYSLER 


DIVISIONS CHRYSLER CORPORATION 





VICTORY PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER CORPORA- 


aircraft parts*e shells and projectiles « com- 
mand reconnaissance cars e troop and cargo 
motof trucks e weapon carriers « ambu- 


powdered . 
field kitchens e tent heaters ¢« 
compressors e« Marine and industrial engines. 


VICTORY SERVICES OF PLYMOUTH, 
DODGE, DESOTO AND CHRYSLER 
DEALERS . . . More than 9,500 Plymouth, 
Dodge, DeSoto and Chrysler dealers through- 
out the country are making available to 
the Nation the facilities for helping to keep 
America's life lines of automotive transport 
at top efficiency— whether it be passenger 
car or truck maintenance, recondition- 
ing, quality used vehicles or new vehicles. 





Department until it is eventually sold to 
some dealer. Out of the 2,000,000 pounds 
purchased on this last contract, at least 
three-quarters (1,500,000 pounds) could be 
reused. It is clean stock and would only 
have to be shredded by a machine into 
shoddy and then be put into a spinning 
machine to make string again. That is the 
only process required—Perter M. Con ey, 
Newton, Mass. 


PROTESTS TVA FUNDS 


Noting that the Senate voted additional 
funds for the TVA, I have written to Chair- 
man George of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee and likewise to Chairman Doughton 
of the House Ways and Means Committee 
as follows: 

“Are ‘war’ taxes to be levied under false 
pretense—for money, in part at least, to 
finance New Deal destruction of the electric 
power industry, as TVA put the Tennessee 
Electric Power Co. out of business ‘through 
Government-subsidized, non-taxpaying, and, 
therefore, unfair competition? 

“A joint Congressional investigating com- 
mittee minority report concluded: ‘As a 
measure of the fairness of private utility 
rates the TVA yardstick is grossly decep- 
tive, unfair, and dishonest.’”—Joun N. 
KapeL_, Camden, N. J. 


MORE VALUABLE THAN EVER 


I still devour the contents of your paper 
—more so than ever before, because Amer- 
ican publications coming into our country 
are so few and far between, and the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining them makes your jour- 
nal even more valuable to studious readers. 
—Frank Goxpperc, Governing Director, 
Goldberg Advertising (Aust.) Pty., Ltd. 
Sydney, Australia. 


BARGAIN 


Your “Two-Line Editorials” are worth 
several times the cost of the magazine to 
the busy business man.— STOKBURGER- 
Reattor, Glen Ellyn, Ii. 


FARMERS WILL CO-OPERATE, IF— 


I enjoy your magazine very much; it is 
a good tonic and I respect your judgment. 

I am one of the wicked farmers who are 
ruining the country by asking for parity 
prices (we are not getting them in our 
orange prices). 

If labor does not ask too much raise in 
wages, I think the farmer will play the 


game fairly—Herman G. Witson, River-’ 


side, Calif. 
LIKES EDITORIALS 


I believe you are one of the best editors 
in this country, and you must be a good 
man. I enjoy reading your editorials. They 
are really good. Allow me to wish you 
the best of good luck—Samuet J. Brav- 
cRUND, Utica, N. Y. 


REFRESHING 


I want to compliment you on your page 
“Thoughts on the Business of Life.” In 
these hectic times it is refreshing and heart- 
ening to read such a feature. And good luck 
to the Investors Fairplay League. We cer- 
tainly need it—James A. Town.ey, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


FORBES 
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‘“‘WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING’’ 











Fact and Comment 





By THE EDITORS 


The Facts Come Out 


An amazing statement of the policies and thought 
of governmental bodies on the public utility question 
has come to light in an appeal argued recently before 
the State Supreme Court of South Carolina. 

The South Carolina Public Service Authority, op- 
erator of the $57,000,000 hydroelectric development 
near Charleston, lost the appeal. The authority had 
sought a rehearing on an injunction granted Mayor 
F. B. Creech of Sumter and others against the pur- 
chase of the $40,000,000 properties of the South 
Carolina Electric & Gas Co. and the Lexington 
Water Power Co., both subsidiaries of the Associated 
Gas & Electric Co. of New York. The details of the 
case, however, are not what amazed us. 

In its appeal, the authority, of which the P.W.A. in 
Washington holds $26,000,000 in bonds, made these 
statements: 

“The Court will take judicial notice of the situation con- 
fronting Congress and State legislatures during the early 
thirties respecting the constitutionality of legislation which 
was intended to carry into effect so called ‘New Deal’ policies. 
One of these policies was and is the bringing of the business, 
manufacture, and sale of electric power into public owner- 
ship, for the avowed purpose of eliminating the financial and 
managerial abuses of private management, and so reducing 
the cost of electric energy as to bring the benefits of its 
use in industry and agriculture and in domestic affairs to 
every home and farm and factory in the United States. 

“To assert in legislation in 1934 that this was the purpose 
of the statute would have been considered folly, because of 
the composition of the Supreme Court of the United States 
at that time and the tendency of decisions of that Court. It 
was sought to escape the constitutional questions involved in 
the policy above stated by declaring a more generally accepted 
‘public purpose’ in the applicable legislation of both Congress 
and also the State legislatures, but to encompass within such 
legislation additional provisions to give effect to this new social 
policy.” 

Here is frank admission that bureaucrats were try- 
ing to circumvent the Supreme ‘Court of the United 
States, trying to cover up a bald attempt to socialize 
an industry and wrest it away from the people who 
had invested their funds, their foresight and their 
energies in its development. ; 

Every business man, worker and investor should 
study these words. Who knows in what other fields 
bureaucratic conniving and planning against the 
acknowledged will of the Supreme Court of the United 
States already is under way. 


The Battle Against Inflation 


Government alone cannot win the battle against in- 
flation. We can hold this front, but not the way we 
have been going. Price ceilings cannot be maintained 
if costs of production, for raw materials or for labor, 
are pushed up. 

This is the gist of a warning recently uttered by 
Harold D. Smith, Federal budget director, and one of 
President Roosevelt’s closest advisers. 

Coming at a time when some organized farm and 
labor groups are making demands for higher prices 
and wages, the following words by Mr. Smith are 
significant: 

“Thus far too many ‘you-go-first’ arguments are 
being made. Farm organizations are reluctant to ac- 
cept the stabilization of farm prices because they feel 
that wages should be stabilized first. Labor organiza- 
tions. are reluctant to accept wage stabilization uniil 
farm products are brought under the general price 
ceiling first. 

“We must accept the President’s formula and sta- 
bilize farm prices and wage rates at the same time. 
We must do it now. 

“Farmers, workers, business men and housewives 
occupy decisive positions. Without their active sup- 
port the program will fail. 

“They must make it clear that they want no special 
advantages from the war effort. The farmer who ap- 
plauds his organization or his Representative for try- 
ing to force up prices must know that he acts against 
his own best interests in the long run. He also under- 
mines the President’s effort to stabilize wages. 

“Labor cannot be expected to forego wage in- 
creases unless food prices are being stabilized at the 
same time. 

“The wage earner, in turn, who expects his union 
to fight for higher wages now must know that he too 
is acting against his own best interests. He makes it 
more difficult to control the prices of food. He under- 
mines the effort to stabilize the cost of living. 

“The employer who offers increases in wage rates 
in order to lure workers away from other plants under- 
mines the wage stabilization program. 

“The consumer who instead of buying war bonds 
buys a new suit, though he still could use last year’s 

(Continued on page 26) 
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By “POTOMACUS" 


TROMBONE-DOGGLING 


Since 1935 WPA music projects 
have been providing subsistence in- 
come for thousands of unemployed. 
From the outset, the labor unions for- 
bade broadcasting of WPA concerts, 
on the ground that they deprived em- 
ployed union members of equivalent 
pay-time. Recently, the United Service 
Organizations suggested that the WPA 
orchestras give a series of entertain- 
ment programs at military camps. 
Washington WPA headquarters can- 
celled the schedule, insisting that the 
Federal music projects could not even 
give free concerts for soldiers and 
sailors. WPA music projects have cost 
the taxpayers approximately $125,- 

000. 


MONSTROSITY 


With over 2,200,000 names on the 
civil payrolls (exclusive of military 
personnel), the United States Govern- 
ment is the world’s largest employer. 
Today, Uncle Sam’s civil ‘payroll is 
1,075,000 above September, 1939; and 
1,100,000 above the November, 1918, 
peak of World War I. 

The more we grow, the faster be- 
comes the rate of increase. In March, 
1933, there were 565,000 names on 
these civil rolls. During the next six 
years the increase was at the average 
rate of 4,750 a month. 

At the outbreak of World War II, 
in September, 1939, the total stood at 
925,000, and during the next 34 
months the increase was at the aver- 
age rate of 37,500 each month. 

But in February this year the in- 
crease for the month was 102,000. 

Congress is showing alarm over this 
runaway multiplication. 

Crowding, confusion and adminis- 
trative overlap throughout the Federal 
service today are nearing the explosion 


point. In the words of Senator Millard 


More Washington 
Wonderland 











Excerpts from the 1942 diary of 
an observer of the capital scene 


Tydings, of Maryland: “This govern- 
ment is an over-grown monstrosity 
from top to bottom—an extravagant, 
wasteful bureaucracy in the midst of 
the whole war effort; and every Sen- 
ator knows it!” 


OLD BUREAUS NEVER DIE 


The National Youth Administration, 
created as a relief agency when we had 
12,000,000 unemployed, has developed 
training programs for war industries, 
and high-pressure recruiting drives 
have been devised to maintain the 
rolls. 

Government figures before the 
House Appropriations Committee 
show that training costs $167 per stu- 
dent in NYA, against an average of 
$23 in regular vocational schools. 















































“| tell you, Tom, this is the place we 
started out from a week ago Monday!” 


Emergency industrial training 
through established vocational courses 
requires about six weeks, and some 
industrial plants train their own work- 
ers in four, but the NYA “refresher 
course” drags over three months. The 
Congressional economy bloc insists 
that training for war industry be 
turned over to local and private ad- 
ministration, under which seven stu- 
dents now are being prepared at the 
cost of one in NYA. 


BUREAUCRACY DEFINED 


The Department of Justice has estab- 
lished a new War Frauds Unit to deal 
exclusively with price gouging and 
fraudulent performance on military 
contracts. Here are the nineteen steps 
through which a suspicious case ad- 
vances to prosecution, wherever it is 


justified: 


1. The Army Engineers refer their 
field report to the FBI for investiga- 
tion. 

2. The FBI refers it to the proper 
field office. 

3. The local office of FBI investi- 
gates and reports back to J. Edgar 
Hoover. 

4. If prosecution appears advisable, 
FBI transmits the case to the Criminal 
Division, Department of Justice. 

5. Criminal Division submits its 
recommendations to the Attorney Gen- 
eral. 

6. Attorney General sends recom- 
mendations to Secretary of War. 

7. Secretary of War refers papers 
to Under-Secretary of War. 

8. Under-Secretary of War refers 
case to Quartermaster General. 

9. Quartermaster General refers it 
to Chief of Engineers. 

10. Chief of Engineers refers it to 
Protective Security Section. 
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"You've got me, Colonel; | didn't know 
there was such a bureau!" 


11. PSS brings case up to date and 
reports to Chief of Engineers. 

12. Chief of Engineers sends new 
report to the Quartermaster General. 

13. Quartermaster General sends it 
to Under-Secretary of War. 

14. Under-Secretary of War sends 
it to Secretary of War. 

15. Secretary of War sends it to 
Attorney General. 

16. Attorney General sends it to the 
War Frauds Unit. 

17. War Frauds Unit assigns FBI to 
gather further evidence based on the 
War Department's latest report. 

18. Meanwhile, the entire docket is 
referred to the District Attorney for 


‘the city or State in which the irregu- 


larity occurred. 

19. A special prosecutor is then as- 
signed from Washington to try the 
case in that jurisdiction. 


“This war will be won or lost in 
Washington.”—Rep. A. D. BaumHaRT, 
Ohio. 


THE NAVY LEADS THE WAY 


One should hesitate to criticize war 
expansion by a war-responsible De- 
partment, but the Navy Department 
itself has broken the ice. On June 1, 
Secretary Knox, Admiral Ernest J. 
King and Assistant Secretary Ralph 
Bard called into conference the 500 
heads and assistant chiefs of bureaus 
and offices and demanded cutting of 
bureaucratic red tape. 
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part as follows: 

“There is a widespread and false 
impression that the grade of a posi- 
tion is determined solely by the num- 
ber of persons ‘supervised and the vol- 
ume of work performed. I state em- 
phatically that supervisors will not 
lose grade or income through their 
efforts to carry out this program. The 
reduction of paper work, forms, re- 
ports, functions, personnel, etc., which 
speed up essential actions, is as im- 
portant to success as guns and ships.” 

That message to the Navy Depart- 
ment should be read in évery one of 
the 45 departments and bureaus! 


ARMY CAMP SITE 


Some members of Congress are still 
unclear about the circumstances under 
which the Army built Camp Blanding, 
Fla.—on ground which it did not own 
and which the Government is only 
now taking steps to acquire. The $42,- 
000,000,000 War Department appro- 
priations bill carries $546,700 for pur- 
chase of approximately 27,000 acres 
in the 130,000-acre tract. The Senate 
Truman committee discovered to its 
amazement that the Government owned 
only 100 acres of the land when it in- 
vestigated construction of the camp a 
year ago. It also found that restric- 
tions by the owners prohibited man- 
euvers of heavy guns on three-fourths 
of the 130,000 acres. These restrictions 
were subsequently lifted. Congressmen 
also discovered that leases on some of 
theand ran for only five years instead 
of 25 years, as was erroneously testi- 
fied before the Truman committee, al- 
though the intention is to retain Camp 
Blanding after the war, at least for 
several years. 


EXPENSIVE "INFORMATION" 


The Bureau of the Budget has re- 
ported that $27,000,000 a year is being 
spent on the information and publicity 
services of the Federal Government. 
Of that total, $19,000,000 consists of 
payroll. There are 28,000 persons paid 
to spread domestic propaganda or 
handle “information.” A not inconsid- 
erable portion of it is an attempt to 
justify the continued existence of bu- 
reaucracy. 

Why is this incredible state of af- 
fairs allowed to continue? Principally 
because bureaucrats want to keep their 
jobs; past-masters in governmental 
finagling, they usually succeed. The 

theory is that once a person gets on 


A statement by Mr. Bard read in ‘ 





the Federal payroll he has a claim on 
the Government forever. Not only that, 
but your bureaucrat will fight to the 
last to increase his job, his office force 
and his appropriation, and will fight 
other bureaus for jurisdiction of au- 
thority—as if they were the enemy. 

It is common knowledge that agen- 
cies wholly unnecessary to the war ef- 
fort are scrambling for priorities to 
keep their personnel from being draft- 
ed or assigned to war jobs. Such bu- 
reaucratic behavior in time of war 
can only be called shameful. 


- WHITE MAN'S BURDEN 


Indians sometimes are referred to 
poetically as “Vanishing Americans,” 
but Secretary Ickes hastens to assure 
us the Indian Bureau will never van- 
ish. In 1930 Federal appropriations 
for Indian administration were $17,- 
000,000, and last year, $35,000,000— 
an increase of 106% in an interval 
which saw an increase of only 10% in 
our Indian population. The 1930 ap- 
propriation was $46.70 per Indian, 
against $98.88 in 1942. 

Whereupon Rep. Everett M. Dirk- 
son, of Illinois, arises in the House to 
say: “We have 12,510 people looking 
after 364,000 Indians. That is one 
person on the payroll for every 31 
Indians.” 

te 


“WE CAN lose this war by waste.”— 
SENATOR WALTER F. GeorcE, Georgia. 
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“Make 250 copies of this indictment for 
our files, please, Miss Joyce!" 











THER momentous events on the 
Q world scene during June over- 

shadowed in the public press an 
event of major significance in the field 
of British economics. On June 11 the 
British Parliament dealt another major 
blow to the tottering structure of free 
enterprise in Great Britain, when it put 
the Coal Mining Industry, the back- 
bone of Britain’s industrial empire in 
the 19th century, under strict State 
control. 

While the immediate cause of this 
action was an epidemic of strikes, a 
contributory factor was the ineffective- 
ness of the Government for more than 
a year in dealing with a threatened 
shortage of coal. 

The demands of war production 
made it apparent in the Spring of 1941 
that stocks of coal were running dan- 
gerously low. While withdrawal of men 
into the army was partly responsible 
for a curtailed output, the individual 
performance of the miner was also re- 
‘sponsible. Increased wages encouraged 
absenteeism, which during the year 
ending March, 1942, amounted to 
9.46% in the industry compared with 
only 6.43% in the year ending March, 
1939. The result was that the output 
per person now averages only 21 cwts 
per shift against 23.5 in 1939. 


INDUCEMENTS TO MINERS 


To induce the miners to increase 
their production, the Government in 
1941 gave them the protection of the 
Essential Works Order, whereby they 
were guaranteed a normal week’s pay, 
whether there was work for them or 
not. Three months later, in order to 
try to eliminate absenteeism, miners 
who worked a full week were given a 
bonus over and above their regular 


wages—in other words, they were 


given excess wages for normal per- 
formance, which contrasts markedly 





A. Wyn. WituiaMs is a well-known writer, 
now on the staff of the Manchester Guardian, 


The Story Behind Coal 
Control in Britain 


By A. WYN WILLIAMS | 





Free enterprise takes another blow 
as Government removes mine owners 


with the treatment of the business man 
who is docked a 100% Excess Profits 
Tax for abnormal performance. Even 
the Minister of Food allowed the min- 
ers additional rations. Despite all this, 
the shortage of coal at the beginning 
of May this year had become more 
serious. 

To meet the situation, as efforts to 
increase production had failed, the 
Government prepared to put into effect 
a drastic system of coal rationing 
which would affect every household. 
While this policy was being debated 
the miners, instead of straining every 
effort to increase production and re- 
lieve the stringency of the rationing, 
chose the moment to agitate for more 
pay. They enforced their demands by 
strikes, although strikes had been out- 
lawed for the duration of the war by 
the National Arbitration Order of July, 
1940. 


ILLEGAL STRIKES 


In the three weeks prior to May 30, 
86 different illegal strikes occurred in 
the coal industry affecting 58,000 min- 
ers—at a time when the war fortunes 
of Britain were at a temporary low ebb 
and a maximum civilian effort at pro- 
duction would logically be the patriotic 
requirement. 

It was in this threatening atmosphere 
that the Government introduced its 
proposals to relieve the coal shortage. 
They shelved the plans for rationing 
coal, and instead of making the min- 
ers observe their union contracts as 
well as »bey war regulations and ex- 
ert their maximum efforts at their 
jobs, they appointed a body to meet 
the miners’ demands for extra pay and 
at the same time decided to place min- 
ing operations under strict govern- 
ment control. 

The Government adopted almost in 
their entirety the proposals put for- 
ward by the Labor party at its annual 


conference, which passed, among 
others, a resolution advocating the 
removal of the coalowners from con- 
trol. 

Henceforth Britain’s Coal Industry 
will be governed by a Minister of 
Fuel, advised by a National Coal 
Board. A regional committee headed 
by a controller will be established in 
each coal mining district to represent 
the Minister of Fuel. The Act speci- 
fies that: 

“the supervision over the coal 
mines will be sufficiently close to 
enable a controller to give such 
directions as will enable the most 
efficient operation of the indus- 
try.” 

Controllers in order to have their 
orders carried out will rely on the ex- 
isting organizational management of 
the mines, but: 

“pit managers, while continuing 

to be the servants of the mine 

owners, will be subject to removal 
at the instance of the controller 

. . . directions given by the con- 

troller will be mandatory, save in 

cases where the pit manager rep- 
resents in writing that he cannot 
comply: with the directions con- 

’ sistently with discharge of his 
statutory responsibility for the 
safety of the pit.” 


FANTASTIC, BUT TRUE 


Thus, a bureaucrat, with no respon- 
sibility to stockholders, who trusting- 
ly invested their money in the coal 
mines, is clothed with absolute author- 
ity in the coal mines of Great Britain. 
The picture’ is so fantastic as to be 


almost unbelievable, even in a world. 


gone mad in so many directions. 
There has so far been no provision 
of any kind to compensate the mine 
owners for any loss they may sus- 
tain, whether from inefficient opera- 
tion of the mine or its arbitrary clos- 
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ing by the bureaucrat-controller who 
might decide to transfer the workers 
to a more productive mine. Indeed the 
ruthlessness of the present planners of 
England’s economy and their unsym- 
pathetic attitude towards the rights of 
private property and invested capital 
js illustrated by the closing speech of 
Sir Stafford Cripps in introducing the 
State Control bill. He stated in part: 
“The primary and fundamental 
objective was that there should be 
absolute control over all mining 
operations by the Government. 
The essence of the scheme was 
that they were separating the 
financial side of coal mining from 
the operational side which the 
Government were completely con- 
trolling irrespective of its effects 
on the financial side and the man- 
agers as the operational nerve 
centers in the pit were obliged to 
carry out the controllers’ direc- 
tions irrespective of what effect 
these directions might have on the 
financial interests of the owners.” 
—Report of House of Commons 
debate, London Times, June 12, 
1942. (Italics mine) 


WAGES RAISED 


In contrast, the plea of the miners 
for an increase in wages got a sym- 
pathetic hearing. Ten days after the 
passage of the Coal State Control bill 
with its cavalier ignoring of the finan- 
cial stake of the coal mine owners, the 
miners received an approximate 25% 
increase in wages, although they had 
already, since the war, had advances 
of 36% against a rise in cost of liv- 
ing of only 30%, on which, according 
to trade union agreements, their rates 
of pay are supposed to be based. 

Concurrently with the placement of 
coal mining operations under State 


control, the Government has carried 
out one of the provisions of the Coal 
Act of 1938, which had been held in 
abeyance during the war. As of July 
lst the Government takes over the 
title to all underground deposits of 
coal in Great Britain. 

The title owners fared better in the 
1938 Act than the coal mine owners 
did in the 1942 one. For surrendering 
their titles they will receive a share 
of a lump sum of approximately 
$260,000,000 based on the valuation 
of proved deposits. Henceforth only 


the Government will be permitted to - 


search or bore for coal and any fur- 
ther discoveries of the mineral will 
accrue to the benefit of the State with- 
out compensation to the landowner. 

That the placing of the coal indus- 
try under State control will result in 
more efficient production and elimi- 
nate rationing of coal no one can logi- 
cally believe. The Royal Ordnance 
Factories, which are State owned and 
State operated, have not been superior 
in their performance to the private 
munition plants in England. If any 
argument in condemnation of State- 
operated undertakings were wanted, 
one could point to the telephone system 
of Britain, which is State owned. Its 
service is a joke compared with the 
efficiency of the American privately- 
owned system. 

For a reason for the placing of the 
coal industry under State control one 
must, therefore, look to some other 
cause than hopes of improved effi- 
ciency. It is, no doubt, due to the pow- 
erful part played by theorists of left- 
ist tendencies in the economic plan- 
ning of wartime England, who miss no 
opportunity of striking a blow at en- 
terprises motivated by the profit sys- 
tem. Their mania for planning is turn- 
ing England’s economy into as rigid 


(JI7ILLLLLLLLALLALLA LALLA Liddell 
What the British Labor Party Wants 


HE Labor Party does not ask for some sudden and overnight 

transformation of our society. It proposes here only the basis upon 
which the nation can begin forthwith to build. But the acceptance of 
this basis entails, at once, certain consequences; for it is clear that 
there are certain instruments of production without the ownership and 
control of which by the community no planned production for the 
ends we seek can be attempted seriously. 

The Labor Party therefore urges that the nation must own and 
operate the essential instruments of production; their power over 
our lives is too great for them to be left in private hands. 

—From Tue Lazor Party’s INTERIM REPORT ON RECONSTRUCTION. 
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a pattern as if it were a totalitarian 
and not a democratic political entity. 

The unequal application of controls 
in the system of a planned war econ- 
omy is continually forcing the Gov- 
ernment to adopt particular policies 
which are at variance with its declared 
general purpose. 

At the beginning of the war it de- 
clared itself for a policy of non-in- 
flation and stable prices. It has, from 
the beginning, applied the strictest 
controls to business and private in- 
dustry, but has consistently temporized 
with labor. On the one hand, it has 
effectively put a ceiling on the price 
of commodities, and rigorously curbed 
profits, while, on the other hand, 
wages are allowed to rise. The Gov- 
ernment forces management to toe the 
line and accept its edicts in the inter- 
est of maximum war production, but 
it has not been equally drastic in en- 
forcing against labor penalties pro- 
vided by war regulations for striking 
and absenteeism. 


RAILS ARE NATIONALIZED 


Wage increases to labor in a system 
in which prices are supposed to be 
kept stable have resulted in industries 
other than the coal mining being either 
taken over by the State or having to 
be heavily subsidized. 

The railroad industry last year was 
nationalized for the duration of the 
war in lieu of granting permission to 
the companies to raise their rates and 
their fares to offset wage increases. 
This the Government had to do, oth- 
erwise the cost of living, of which 
transportation costs are such an im- 
portant factor, would have gone up. 
Any loss which the Government may 
suffer in operating the railroads will 
be absorbed into the National Treas- 
ury. Similarly, when the wages of 
agricultural laborers were raised, 
farmers received a subsidy, so that 
they would not raise the price of food- 
stuffs. 

A host of other industries are either 
operated by the Government or are the 
recipients of Government subsidies. 
What distinguishes the coal industry 
from others that were taken over by 
the Government is that before the 
workers agreed to exert themselves in 
the national interest, they coupled 
with the demand for a raise in pay— 
a new demand—the elimination of the 
coal mine owner from control. The 
Government, of course, claims it was 
not blackmailed. 














By JOHN L. COLLYER 


YNTHETIC rubber — and only 
S synthetic rubber — can be depend- 

ed upon to replace the staggering 
material loss of the United Nations in 
the Far East. With Malaya and the 
Dutch East Indies, peacetime suppliers 
of 97% of the world’s natural rub- 
ber, snatched from U. S. reach as ef- 
fectively as though moved to the moon, 
the synthetics obviously must be 
forced to an undreamed-of expansion, 
not a decade hence, or even a few 
years hence, but now. How great an 
expansion? At a minimum, we face 
building synthetics factories whose 
output will be equivalent to that of 
392,000,000 rubber trees! 

Here is one of the most crucial chal- 
lenges in the annals of industry. To 
produce 800,000 tons of chemical rub- 
bers annually—the Government’s pres- 
ent goal—approximately $700,000,000 
has been authorized, and the undertak- 
ing involves a list of priority-bound 
metals and materials of almost limitless 
scope. In expanding airplane, tank, 
shipbuilding and other military pro- 
duction, almost every other industry 
has at least had World War precedents 
to follow. There are no such prece- 
dents in synthetic rubber. Speaking 
bluntly, if chemists were suddenly or- 
dered to synthesize all of our motor 
fuel from corn or all our aluminum 
from mud banks—both theoretically 
possible—the problem could scarcely 
be more formidable. 


SCIENTISTS ARE PREPARED 


Nevertheless, we possess one im- 
mense advantage in this life and death 
struggle—the fact that our scientists 
have long been quietly preparing for 
precisely the eventuality which con- 
fronts us now. Few Americans are 
aware that last year we used more than 
12,000 tons of synthetic rubbers de- 
veloped by far-visioned U. S. compa- 
nies. That, of course, is a minute 
amount compared with even our nor- 
mal peacetime consumption of 600,000 
tons of natural rubber. 


Joun L. Coxtyer is president of The B. F. 
Goodrich Company. 





Revolution in Rubber 


An expert sizes up our rubber situation 
and draws some startling conclusions 


But it does mean that our experience 
with the chemical rubbers has been 
both wide and intensive. It means that 
these products have been and are now 
undergoing rigid tests. And it means 
that we have a nucleus of technicians 
who are learning to process them in- 
to almost any kind of rubber article, 
from pump diaphragms to oil-resist- 
ant gasoline hose for filling stations. 


JOB WILL BE DONE 
Although the problem of expanding 


our present minuscule synthetics pro- 
duction by more than 65 times clearly 
presents acute difficulties, not only in 
training new workers, but in solving 
the multitudinous technical problems 
which large-scale building in an al- 
most virgin field must inevitably en- 
tail, I have no hesitancy in predict- 
ing that American ingenuity, given 
free rein, can accomplish the titanic 


task before it. For, by and large, we . 


now know how to approach the job. 

Proof of the indisputable value of 
this background experience lies in the 
nation’s growing synthetics production 
today. Plants constructed by private in- 
dustry using their own capital were 
operating at a capacity of approxi- 


. mately 18,000 tons at the first of this 


year. By midsummer this will have 
been increased to 32,000 tons. To- 
gether with this output, the first plants 
financed by the Federal Government 
will come into production during the 
year, so that by the opening of 1943 
synthetics production should be oper- 
ating at a capacity of approximately 
72,000 tons annually—a large amount, 
but still slightly less than a tenth of 
the natural rubber tonnage the United 
States consumed last year. 

Donald Nelson, WPB head, has said 
that everything needed to step up pro- 
duction of synthetic rubber will have 
a clear right-of-way. With the help 
of this green light, production should 
reach 250,000 tons in 1943, and 650,- 
000 tons in 1944. Actually, if the out- 
put is attained on schedule, it will rep- 


resent one of the greatest industrial 
miracles in the history of a nation 
which has specialized in doing things 
that nobody thought could be done. 

There can be little doubt, of course, 
that even with this record production 
in view, America has been slow to 
act. Throughout the 1930s I had many 
opportunities to observe the imposing 
synthetic rubber production developed 
in the Reich—and developed, it was 
perfectly obvious, for no purpose other 
than war. On returning to America in 
1939, one of my deepest concerns was 
its dependence upon foreign sources 
for rubber. 

At that time, I knew that our re- 
serves of natural rubber on hand to- 
talled only 161,000 tons. By June of 
1940 the nation’s stockpile had shown 
no increase at all, and I felt that it 
was my duty to urge in a Senate Mil- 
itary Affairs Committee hearing that 
our stockpile be expanded without de- 
lay. The R.F.C. formed the Rubber 
Reserve Co., which has since per- 
formed an outstanding feat by build- 
ing our stockpile to its present total 
of approximately 700,000 tons. But 
stockpiling alone, even though admit- 
tedly important, was not enough. We 
needed—and needed desperately—syn- 
thetic production. 


APATHY PREVENTED ACTION 


Consequently, our company’s execu- 
tives submitted to the Government a 
detailed proposal for construction of 
large-scale government-financed syn- 
thetic rubber plants to provide stand- 
by capacity for use in an emergency. 
We pointed out that numerous dangers 
—of which capture of the Far Eastern 
plantations by an unfriendly power 
was most acute—could leave us in an 
extremely vulnerable position. Later, 
on numerous other occasions, we 
reiterated our conviction that synthe- 
tics plants, and only synthetics plants, 
could save this nation from disastrous 
rubber shortages in the event of a 
long war. But the apathy of the coun- 
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try over the defense program in 1940 
prevented any action. This apathy was 
overcome in 1941, and the first gov- 
ernment - financed plants were an- 
nounced late last Summer. 

Because a glaring wartime spotlight 
has been focussed on thé chemical 
rubbers, most of us think of them as 
new. Yet actually their origin traces 


back to shortly before the Civil War, 


when an incorrigibly curious English- - 


man named Greville Williams first 
plumbed the mysteries of rubber 
chemistry by isolating rubber’s par- 
ent substance, a hydrocarbon called 
isoprene. 


OBJECTIVES ACCOMPLISHED 


But there were still countless chem- 
ical doors to unlock. Year after year, 
scientists wrestled with staggering 
problems. Even though the Germans 
managed to cook up a makeshift chem- 
ical rubber during the first World 
War, the 1920s found scientists still 
baffled by seemingly insurmountable 
difficulties in the whole synthetic rub- 
ber field. 

Finally, in 1940, after 14 years of 
research, The B. F. Goodrich Co. was 
able to offer for sale the first passen- 
ger-car tires in American history made 
with synthetic rubber. 

Although manufacture of these tires 
was admittedly unfeasible from an 
economic standpoint, it was felt that 
such production should be undertaken 
to focus attention on our critically low 
rubber stocks and to challenge rubber 
scientists throughout the nation to in- 
creased efforts in the whole synthetic 
tire field. Both these objectives, I am 
happy to say, were accomplished. 


Today the greatest problem in syn- 


thetic rubber manufacture is the pro- 
duction of butadiene, the basic raw 
material for the buna-type of syn- 
thetic rubber, which will account for 
700,000 tons of the 800,000-ton pro- 
gram. This wonder chemical, which in 
commercial form is a clear liquid 
under pressure, can be made from pe- 
troleum or natural gas and from al- 
cohol, molasses, grain—almost any- 
thing of vegetable nature. The equip- 
ment required for butadiene produc- 
tion, however, is a Jules Verne dream 
of complexity. In comparison, the ac- 
tual synthetic rubber manufacturing 
process has been reduced to relative 
simplicity. 

Of the remaining 100,000 tons of 
scheduled synthetic rubber capacity, 
60,000 tons is to be Standard Oil’s 
butyl rubber, obtained from a dif- 
ferent petroleum derivative, and 40,- 
000 tons is to be neoprene, the Chloro- 
prene-type of rubber developed by 
DuPont. 

With America’s swelling military 
might in a position where continuing 
rubber supplies are imperative, the 
burning question is not only how 
quickly can we mass-produce syn- 
thetics, but whether or not we can 
mass-produce them in time. 

Right now, from guarded labora- 
tories to flood-lit plant sites, hundreds 
of the nation’s foremost scientists and 
engineers are working day and night 
to answer that question in the affirma- 
tive. 

To tide us over until large-scale pro- 
duction begins in early 1944, we now 
possess a stockpile of natural rubber 
which is slightly less than last year’s 
consumption. 

Although an even greater rubber 





stockpile is in the form of unused 
mileage in the 173,000,000 tires and 
tubes now in the possession of Ameri- 
can consumers—an amount equivalent 
to 1,200,000 long tons—that rubber 
too, will last only so long as we make 
it last by elimination of unnecessary 
driving, regular inspection of casings, 
and nationwide reduction of speed 
limits, such as President Roosevelt re- 
cently proposed. 


MUST SUPPLY ALLIES, TOO 


Moreover, in the present allied war 
effort, rubber, like any other com- 
modity or armament, must be trans- 
ferred to the strategic points of great- 
est need. Unfortunately, the stockpile 
position of several of the United Na- 
tions — including England — is rela- 
tively no better than our own.’ And 
England, because of various raw ma- 
terial and technical lacks, will very 
probably find it impossible to produce 
any synthetics at all. That means that 
the United States, sooner or later, will 
have to supply English and other 
United Nations’ requirements as well 
as our own. In fact, Leon Henderson 
early in June estimated that there will 
be an actual rubber deficit among the 
United Nations by the end of 1943— 
even if we attain 300,000 tons of syn- 
thetic production in that same year— 
unless rubber requirements are more 
stringently cut down. 

Already, of course, and very wise- 
ly, the Government is attacking the 
problem of obtaining all possible nat- 
ural rubber from sources other than 
the Far East. Tens of thousands of 
acres in the Americas will, probably 
soon be sown to guayule, a bush-like 
desert shrub which contains rubber; 
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the Department.of Agriculture has dis- 
patched a corps of experts to South 
America to hasten both plantations 
plantings and the collection of wild 
rubber in the Amazon Basin. But at 
the best these steps can be of no great 
immediate benefit. 

Guayule requires several years to 
mature, and from seeds now available 
only 50,000 to 55,000 tons of rubber 
could be harvested three or four years 
from now; natural rubber plantations 
reach their first large production only 
after a minimum of six years. In 1912, 
stimulated by the high prices for rub- 
ber, which in 1910 had actually 
reached $3 per pound, or over $6,000 
per ton, the most intensive possible 
labor produced only 42,000 tons of 
wild rubber from the Brazilian jungles. 
Certainly we can scarcely hope to sur- 
pass this figure by any appreciable 
margin now, although Brazil is mak- 
ing titanic efforts to step up such out- 
put as sharply as possible. 

Another possibility has been uncov- 
ered in the Mexican vine, cryptoste- 
gia, which can be made to provide 
from 200 to 400 pounds per acre. Al- 
though this vine is a promising source 
it would be two years before tonnage 
could be obtained. 


POST-WAR PROBLEM 


All of which puts the exceedingly 
grave problem of United States’ rub- 
ber supplies squarely up to the syn- 
thetics—and raises the highly signi- 
ficant question of what will happen 
to our immense chemical rubber pro- 
duction after the war. 

If we have learned one lesson, it 
is that the United States should al- 
ways be in a position to guarantee its 
industrial self-sufficiency in a crisis. 
But in peacetime the existence any- 
where of a vast supply of such a uni- 
versally used material as rubber can- 
not be ignored. The world’s rubber 
plantations had a potential capacity 
of 1,600,000 tons of natural rubber 
annually. To what extent the actual 
destruction of rubber trees in the Far 
East has taken place, no one can say 
with any authority. But it seems clear 
that at some future day rubber from 
millions of trees in this part of the 
world will again be available for sup- 
plying the American market. 

The output of any synthetic plant 
now being constructed as a war meas- 
ure, therefore, either must compete 
with plantation rubber on a cost basis 
or obtain competitive parity in the 
form of. subsidies, import duties, 
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or other artificial trade regulations. 

In view of the emphasis that the 
democracies have placed on free access 
to the world’s raw materials—one of 
the eight common principles for a 
better future for the world set forth 
in the Atlantic Charter—it seems rea- 
sonable to assume that the erection of 
artificial trade barriers at the close of 
this war will find vigorous opposition. 
It is too early to form an estimate of 
the comparative cost of synthetic rub- 
ber versus natural rubber in a post- 
war peacetime economy. 


COSTS WILL BE CUT 


Large-scale production of synthetic 
rubber in this country will most cer- 
tainly bring the cost down, and it is 
not unreasonable to believe that the 
industry will effect economies in pro- 
duction that will bring the real cost 
close to 20 cents for the tire, or general 
purpose, rubbers. 

But here again we have to look 
across the Pacific. Before the out- 
break of war, it was estimated that 
efficient Far Eastern plantations could 
break even at a selling price of from 
10 to 12 cents for rubber delivered 
in New York. In post-war times that 
figure might vary in either direction, 
depending upon the efficiency of the 


plantations. The most efficient, how- 


ever, could even make a reasonable 
profit at 10 to 12 cents. In any case, 
natural rubber should always be avail- 
able for decades to come, once free 
international trade is resumed. Obvi- 
ously, therefore, the United States will 
not need both enormous amounts of 
rubber from the Far East and 800,000 
tons of synthetic rubber from Gov- 
ernment plants. When the time comes 
to solve this problem the clock may 
well be turned back. It is my per- 
sonal conviction that when peace 
comes natural rubber will for many 
years still reign supreme for the manu- 
facture of tires and tubes, which nor- 
mally consumes 70% of all rubber, as 
well as for other bulk uses. 

On the other hand, demand will 
have increased for the special types of 
synthetics which were being commer- 
cially developed by private capital be- 
fore World War II began. Because of 
the many technical advantages of us- 
ing such materials in specialty prod- 
ucts they can be sold commercially 
without being forced to meet the mar- 
ket price of natural rubber. The oil- 
resistant types of such synthetic rub- 
bers as Neoprene, Ameripol and Buna, 
for .instance, give far better service 


in contact with petroleum derivatives 
or solvents, or when exposed to oxygen 
and sunlight, than natural rubber. 
Moreover, such rubber-like syn. 
thetics as B. F. Goodrich’s Koroseal, 
Union Carbide’s Vinylite, and Dow 
Chemical’s Thiokol—which belong to 
an entirely different scientific family 
than the general purpose butadiene 
rubber—should continue to hold and 
even extend their present wide range 
of uses after the war, though they 
have no chance of competing with 
natural rubber in mass markets. Fur- 


thermore, their unique characteristics | 


make their price an entirely secondary 
characteristic, even in uses such as 
electrical insulation, where they do 
compete with plantation rubber. 
Manufactured from chemicals derived 
from limestone, coke and salt, they 
hold truly amazing potentialities. 
Shortly before America’s entrance 
into the war, for example, one of our 
salesmen, calling on a research scien- 
tist retained by one of the nation’s 
leading oil companies, was almost 
floored when he was forced to catch 
a large, dark-colored package the 


scientist tossed across the room. The- 


package, to the salesman’s bewilder- 
ment, proved to be Koroseal—and in- 
side sloshed a full quart of lubricating 
oil. 

“We've recently found that in some 
cases the motor oil cans we sell are 
being re-filled with distilled crankcase 
drainings,” the scientist grinned. “By 
packing our oil in a sealed sack of 
this synthetic, and supporting it in a 
cardboard carton, we can not only 
prevent oil bootlegging for all time, 
but save filling station owners the ex- 
pense of hauling off empty cans!” 


OTHER NEW USES 
Only the outbreak of war—with all 


synthetics supplies put under govern- 
ment priorities—prevented immediate 
commercial utilization of this dis- 
covery. 

Similarly, it has been found that 
food can actually be packaged and 
then cooked in heat-sealed synthetic 
envelopes. Supported in cardboard 
cartons like those proposed by the oil 
company scientist, such packages could 
conceivably eliminate the necessity for 
cans, which would materially cut down 
our importation of tin, moving us still 
further toward national self-sufficien- 
cy! Moreover, such synthetics 'pack- 
ages, shipped flat to food processors 
in boxes’ like any other envelopes, 

{Continued on page 27) 
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After the 
What? 


By B. C. FORBES 


FAMOUS recipe for cooking hare 
A wow started: “First catch your 
hare.” 

Some corporation executives, asked 
by Forses for suggestions as to what 
should be done meanwhile to prepare 
for meeting post-war conditions, indi- 
cate that it would amount almost to 


treason on their part if they diverted | 


one moment, one thought, from their 
war-production activities to any such 
subject, problem. 

The head of one automobile com- 
pany which is performing war-output 
miracles replied: “After the war is 
over, we can all do everything possible 
to overcome difficulties then known. 
Pretty hard to bid a bridge hand while 
the cards are being shuffled. 

True, one aged adage runs: “Don’t 
try to cross a bridge until you come 
to it.” 

But, like most proverbs, it embodies 
only a half-truth rather than well- 
rounded philosophy. 

Freely granting that American in- 





Additional views of business leaders on 
what to do now to meet post-war problems 


dustry and the American people should 
throw themselves wholeheartedly, un- 
stintedly, into winning the war, never- 
theless business statesmanship demands 


’ that our foremost men of affairs, our 


largest employers, trustees of myriads 
of investors, look ahead and, as far as 
possible, plan ahead. 

In blunt, homely language, our most 
responsible industrialists would be rec- 
reant to their responsibilities were 
sudden ending of the war to “catch 
them with their pants down.” 

Even if top-flight corporation execu- 
tives deeply feel that patriotism de- 
mands that they give every ounce of 
their vitality and every moment of 
their waking hours to war-winning, 
they should unquestionably delegate 
others to work most diligently on form- 
ulating plans to wrestle as effectively as 
possible with post-war problems. After 
all, the war will: end. (This writer’s 
guess is that it will end next year.) 


In the theatrical world one basic 

° + ee ” 
axiom is, “The show must go on. 

America, particularly American in- 


dustry, is demonstrating its ability to 


“carry on” magnificently during the 
exigencies of war. Its leaders are duty- 
bound to leave no stone unturned to 
prepare to “carry on” when hostilities 
end. 

Every thoughtful citizen clearly fore- 
sees that the moment cannon through- 
out the world cease to roar, the mo- 
ment armies begin to be disbanded, the 
moment our astronomical war-spend- 
ing ends, problems of unprecedented 
magnitude will upsurge. Particularly 
the problem of re-abserbing into peace- 
time employment millions of men re- 
leased from service. 

This writer, therefore, offers no 
apologies for seeking to stir up interest 
among executives and employers on 


planning for what inevitably lies 
ahead. 


. SUGGESTIONS FROM LEADERS 


CLARENCE FRANCIS, President, Gen- 
eral Foods: I think that the time is 
probably ripe when a co-ordinating 
body should be formed, sponsored mu- 
tually by industry and government, 
with these two clear objectives: To 
prevent even temporary depression; to 
develop a long-range program. If there 
can be developed a high sense of re- 
sponsibility for the common cause 
among labor, industry and govern- 
ment, then this struggle will have 
proven worthwhile from the long- 
range historical viewpoint. 

* 

W. A. Patterson, President, United 
Air Lines: The alert business organiza- 
tion should set up reserves from war 
profits to provide its own unemploy- 
ment insurance during plant conver- 
sion for civil activity. Every large busi- 
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ness organization, in my opinion,® 


should be conducting, at this time, re- 
search for proper conversion to peace- 
time operation, taking. into considera- 
tion potential markets following this 
war and our requirements for rehabili- 
tation. 
j * 

C. J. REEseE, President, Continental 
Motors: 1. Avoid debt. 2. Plan prod- 
ucts of low cost and broad use. 3. Cre- 
ate habits of work and extreme thrift. 
4. More church, less cocktail hours. 
5. Complete all maintennace and reha- 
bilitation at once, adding as little new 
facility as possible, whether home, 
factory or government. 

* 

Tuomas J. Watson, President, In- 
ternational Business Machines: We 
should, as individual businesses, study 


our needs first from the standpoint of 
how much our business depends on 
other countries for raw materials for 
the essential elements used in the pro- 
duction of the materials we consume, 
and be prepared to contribute sound 
judgment to political leaders and 
others who will be called upon to work 
out post-war plans. 

* 

S. C. Attyn, President, National 
Cash Register: Now is the opportunity 
to devote time to market research, fu- 
ture demands and the deveiopment of 
new peacetime products. Naturally, this 
must be done without interference with 
the war effort. However, the day is not 
far off when war materiel will have 
been engineered and tooled, and when 
that time arrives, engineering depart- 
ments can devote their time and en- 
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ergy to new peacetime products. I see 
a great opportunity ahead for busi- 
nesses which are laying plans intelli- 
gently for the post-war period. 

* 

AVIATION LEADER: 1. Prevent infla- 
tion now without political considera- 
tions. 2. Encourage private initiative. 
3. Defeat the spenders and reformists 
in the next Congressional election— 
elect men to Congress who will make 
the winning of this war their sole ob- 
jective. 4. Change the labor laws, which 
now set up a favored class and which 
deliver our workmen into the hands of 
the greatest uncontrolled bunch of 
radicals in the history of this country. 
Make unions as responsible to the gov- 
ernment and their members as man- 
agement is to the government and to 
their stockholders. Supervise union 
elections and all balloting on strikes, 
etc., and require a majority vote in 
every instance. 

* 


M. E. Coyze, General Manager, 
Chevrolet: Government expenditures, 
whether Federal, State, County or City, 
should be severely restricted in pe- 
riods of industrial prosperity. Govern- 
ment should never compete with busi- 
ness, pyramiding their activities on top 
of those of industry. Then, when in- 
dustrial activity begins to fall away, 
the necessary delayed expenditures by 
the Government could be made and the 
blow softened. The restriction of gov- 
ernment expenditures would prevent 
post-war prosperity from rising so high 
and, on the other hand, coming in at 
a later time, it would cushion the de- 
pression. 

* 

E. B. FREEMAN, President, B. F. 
Sturtevant Co.: Design new products 
that will not only appeal to the public 
but.would be more efficient in perform- 
ance, less costly. Also, if possible, or- 
ganize our selling and distribution sys- 
tems more efficiently. 

* 

B. G. Dantperc, President, Celo- 
tex: With the end of the war, we will 
have again a redistribution of popu- 
lation, requiring new cities, new towns, 
new living areas and living quarters, 
as well as reshuffling and reconstruc- 
tion in many of the old sections that 
may be continued. It is my belief that 
this, as related to the construction busi- 
ness, will necessitate the building or 
rebuilding in the U.S. of 10,000,000 
to 15,000,000 family units of new or 
reconstructed homes, to cost over $20.- 


000,000,000. Another post-war prob- 
lem is first aid in the reconstruction of 
Europe and some of the other coun- 
tries, particularly rebuilding cities and 
living quarters. This will have to be, 
and will be, done in large measure with 
building and other materials from the 
U.S. 
* 

Georce A. Eastwoop, President, 
Armour & Co.: Businesses of all kinds, 
and particularly those engaged in pro- 
ducing consumer goods, must refrain 
from building up inventories beyond 
their current needs. Excessive invento- 
ries were a powerful factor in bringing 
on the depression that followed the last 
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This is the concluding article in 
the series “After the War— 
What?” in which 52 outstanding 
business executives gave their 
views on what's to follow the 
war. This installment gives brief- 
ly these men’s suggestions on 
what we can do now to meet the 
inevitable post-war adjustments. 
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war. Many companies, many indus- 
tries, were ruined and many others 
have lived on a hand-to-mouth basis 
ever since because of excessive losses 
that came with falling prices. Every 
company should, in every possible 
way, aim to keep itself on a sound 
financial basis such as will enable it 
to met any contingencies which may 
develop. The managers of business can 
perform no better service to the 
owners and to the nation as a whole 
than to make sure of solvency when we 
get back to “business as usual.” 
* 

Or Leaver: Both industry and the 
Government should have organizations 
at work now on plans for national in- 
dustrial action after the war. Necessa- 
rily different kinds of plans will have 
to be developed to fit under various 
circumstances. The planning bodies 
will have to establish hypotheses as 
to conditions which may prevail and 
develop some sort of plan for each 
hypothesis. 


+ 


* 

Greorce M. Verity, Chairman, 
American Rolling Mills: All those who 
have opportunity should be scanning 
and tabulating every sound sugges- 


tion proposed to formulate some pro. 
gram for maintaining world peace, as 
against such aggressors as we now 
face. In other words, how can we cre. 
ate power sufficient to maintain world 
peace? Our next great problem will be 
national and world rehabilitation after 
the gigantic destruction that has taken 
place. We must gather all the forces 
we can to resist those who will again 
urge that we as a nation let the rest 
of the world “go hang.” 


* 


Howarp L, Wynecar, President, 
Commercial Credit Corp.: There 
should be set up what might be termed 
a “Post War Board,” with representa- 
tion from industry, labor and Govern- 
ment. We do not know what specific 
problems may be presented, because 
we cannot foresee how long the war 
will last or what may be its effect upon 
various nations. However, this board 
should be able to visualize, within rea- 
son, most problems that might arise 
from the world conflict; and with in- 
dustry, labor and Government co-oper- 
ating, have reasonable and sane plans 
put into effect. Certainly if no planning 
is done now, we can look for a period 
of prolonged distress and possibly in- 
dustrial chaos. 

* 


CuarLes J. STILWELL, President, 
Warner & Swasey: The most outstand- 
ing necessity is a careful, serious and 
continuous study on the part of indi- 
vidual industrial enterprises looking to 
the active prosecution of their busi- 
nesses under conditions that seem 
most likely to prevail after the war. 
Unless each company will take its share 
of such a responsibility, I fail to see 
how industry as a whole can hope to 
cope with the problems of rehabilita- 
tion, continuous employment, and all 
the other questions relating to a nor- 
mal, peacetime operation. Every possi- 
ble effort should be made to develop 
an understanding that extraordinary 
wat controls and interpretations of 
regulations now in the hands of Gov- 
ernment agencies and _ regulatory 
bodies should be suspended as quickly 
as possible in order to enable business 
to reassert its own activity without in- 
terference. 

I believe it is absolutely necessary 
to the future of labor relations that 
unions be protected, preserved and 
regulated for such good as they may 
accomplish. But for the good of all 


workers ‘and their relationships with 
(Continued on page 32) 
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By GENE ROBB 


HOUGH five serious but neces- 

sary operations on civilian life 

have been decreed by the war sur- 
geons, most painful parts of the ordeal 
will be postponed another three months 
or so. A little natural balkiness on the 
patient’s part, plus a lot of solicitude 
from the political “guardians” he can 
choose to keep or to fire when he 
votes in November, is the reason for 
the delay. 

Sooner-the-better action prescribed 
by the chief diagnosticians—head men 
in Army, OPA, WPB, etc.—includes: 
(1) drafting the very best soldier ma- 


_ terial, youths of 18 and 19... (2) en- 


forcing nationwide gas rationing to 
save rubber . . . (3) taxing off the “in- 
flation gap” of purchasing power 
where it’s heaviest—the mass level . . . 
(4) transferring skilled workers where 
they’re most urgently needed . . . (5) 
saving effective price control from 
early demise by instituting joint con- 
trols over wages and farmer incomes. 


TAX PROBLEMS 


There’s more than a slight chance 
that the new revenue rates won’t be 
finally set until after elections . . . 2% 
sales tax is back in the picture as a 
kind of levy the people will take and 
about the only new big money-raiser 
Congress will go for. . . . When taxes 
take their big bite next year and pro- 
duce inevitable hardship cases, watch 
for serious consideration of Tax Ad- 
viser Paul’s ideas on debt moratoriums 
for heavily burdened home buyers, 
credits for war bond purchases, etc. 
. . » Record tax collections of $124 
billions in past fiscal year is over- 
shadowed by record deficit of nearly 
$20 billions that in 1942-43 will rise 
to $40 billions and rocket debt close to 
newest legal limit of $125 billions. 


PRICE PUNCTURES 
Ceilings will be a sieve of holes in 


three months unless Henderson can get 
subsidies for manufacturers. . . . Some 
subsidies are required at once to cover 
elements of higher costs already woven 
into the economy but are resisted part- 
ly because they’d tend to conceal the 
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steadily mounting price of wages... . 
Bréak-through on canned fruits won't 
affect posted retail prices for six 
months but is beginning of upsurge 
soon to spread to most foods and then 
to clothing. . . . Henderson is getting 
new liason men to improve his Con- 
gressional relations, also will give 
unions a chance for their say on price 
fixing and ration programs through a 


new OPA labor office. 
INVENTORY CONTROLS 


Retailers see no way to escape in- 
ventory controls but are striving now, 
with fair chance of success, to get them 
put off until Jan. 1... . With so many 
hard goods gone, retail business is 
running behind last Summer’s figures 
despite a substantial advance in prices 
since that time. . . . Market for soft 
lines, temporarily, is easy but mer- 
chants believe a new wave of buying 
will hit around Labor Day. . . . Basic 
shortage of consumer goods in *43 puts 
black-market menace high on list of 
grave problems not very far away. . . . 
Present stock control prospects lean 
against requisitioning or forced sales 
to small stores, bend toward regula- 
tion by lines of merchandise (rather 
than store-wide), toward current sales 
rate as the governor of inventories 
(rather than pre-war period base). 


CONVERSION NOTES 


War materials from the 400 con- 
verted plants of the auto industry are 
coming out at the rate of a half billion 
dollars’ worth per month. . . . Other 
lines now completely converted or all- 
for-war: Home radios, washers, vacu- 
um cleaners, refrigerators, cameras, 
table silver, baby buggies. . . . Soon to 
be shut off: Pianos in August, type- 
writers in December. 


ADVERTISING'S ADVANCE 


If it ever was in the New Deal dog 
house, advertising now has emerged 
with a fanfare of tributes by Gov't of- 
ficials on its potency in wartime. .. . 
Commerce Dept. is pledging to help 
advertising and advertisers through a 
new special unit. . . . OPA is organiz- 





ing a special service branch which will 
urge advertisers to use their space to 
sell price control and rationing to the 
public. . . . Treasury is whooping it up 
with its own special creations of war- 
bond advertisements. .. . WPB is smil- 
ing approval at industries which chip 
in to put over scrap and conservation 
campaigns. . . . Business so far is put- 
ting up all the money, a few recruiting 
advertisements for the armed services 
excepted. 


THREATS TO BRANDS 


There’s more talk, and plans, about 
putting a “victory” label on de-frilled 
hard goods items that will be produced 
in limited quantities by a few small 
“pilot plant” companies while most of 
the big brand-name producers join the 
conversion parade—stoves, bicycles, 
razors.... Govt brands on some 
canned foods rate as a possibility if 
Agriculture Dept. has to subsidize can- 
ners and act as middle-man in getting 
the pack to distributors. . . . Sterner 
threat to brand names is found in 
specifications, standards and grading 
—chiefly on textiles and meats so far 
—done partly to avoid quality-cutting 
evasions of price ceilings. 


TRANSPORTATION JAM 


Accolades go to the truckers and 
railroads for carrying more freight on 
longer hauls in fewer cars than were 
being loaded a year ago. . . . Their 
performance brings Eastman’s promise 
of no freight priorities with exception 
of some port terminals, where jam is 
due to ship shortage. . . . ODT also 
hopes to avoid any formal passenger 
rationing, though more persons are 
traveling than ever before and busses 
for the first time have passed railroads 
in total number of customers hauled. 
. . . Further curtailment of deliveries 
by truck will occur mid-month when 
ODT’s amended over-the-road trans- 
port orders become effective. . . . Tire 
checkers estimate that almost half a 
million cars are going out of service 
every month, and they forecast that 
country-wide gas rationing will come 


before the end of the year. 
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THE PATTERN OF BUSINESS 





GRIM indeed is the shipping situation. 
Last month U. S. shipyards set a 
world’s record in launching steel cargo 
ships—66 freighters and tankers, total- 
ing 731,900 tons. Still, more ships were 
sunk ‘than launched. And the rate of 
sinkings continues to exceed the rate of 
launchings. 
* 

Because they create transportation 
troubles, ODT has asked that conven- 
tions be called off this year unless they 
are closely related to the war effort. 
This means that most of the 2,300 na- 
tional conventions and 6,500 regional 
meetings on the docket will be can- 
celed. Hotel men will suffer most. 

* 

Sugar rationing is not freezing ice 
cream output. In fact, the industry ex- 
pects 1942 to be the best year on rec- 
ord, with retail sales (spured by war 
wages) in the neighborhood of $500,- 
000,000. 

* 

New York, perhaps other states, will 
save metal by using 1942 license plates 
again next year. Oregon will substitute 
windshield stickers for licenses. 

* 

There’s talk of the Government seiz- 
ing spare tires on non-essential autos, 
using such rubber to re-tread essential 
tires. Unless scrap rubber collections 
improve quickly, such a move is likely. 

* 

War demand for silver, in many 
cases a good substitute for vital metals, 
is leaving little of the material for pro- 
ducers of non-essential goods. 

* 

Several new contracts in the ship- 
building industry contain “incentive 
profit” clauses, granting the contractor 
supplementary payment for “better 
than specified performance.” The basis 
of such supplementary payment might 
be increased speed, reduction in cost, 
improved quality. 

* 

Japanese evacuated from the West 
Coast may soon be put to work on 
farms in the interior. 

. 

More people are going to the movies, 
not only because the average worker 
has more money to spend, but also be- 
cause gas and tire rationing has taken 
the fun out of “joy riding.” As a re- 





sult, theatre properties that were a 
financial worry 10 years ago are now 
paying off. 

* 

Despite the heavy demand for bicy- 
cles, OPA may drastically curtail bike 
production, even ban it, because of the 
shortage of rubber (for tires) and steel 
(for frames). Bicycle rationing began 
July 9. 

* 

If Hitler gets control of the Near 
East, which produces about 110,000,- 
000 barrels of natural petroleum a 
year, it will mean that his war machine 
will be well lubricated, perhaps for the 


first time. 
* 


Now that war has removed foreign 
competition, the U. S. pottery business 
is booming. Pottery clay, the basic raw 
material, is plentiful here, and pro- 
ducers expect 1942 to be a record year. 
In a broad sense, pottery includes tile, 
terra cotta and sewer pipe, as well as 
earthenware, china and porcelain. 

* 

A survey of 62 companies on their 
experience with women workers, con- 
ducted by Princeton University, shows 
that married women and those with de- 
pendents make the best workers, pro- 
vided children are properly cared for. 
It was also discovered that women who 
are married to employees make par- 
ticularly good workers, because they 
have more loyalty and are familiar 
with company policies. Another factor 
in their favor: They won’t be a dis- 








turbing problem in post-war readjust. 
ments, since they can be dropped from 
the payroll without throwing a family 
on relief. 

* 

The Travelers Insurance Co. is pay. 
ing stockholders its 300th consecutive 
dividend. The dividend, a quarterly 
one, amounts to $4 a share. The com. 
pany was organized in 1864, and be- 
gan paying dividends in 1866. 

* 

Horseshoes are becoming as scarce 
as tires, since current stocks are tied 
up by the Government, and horseshoe 
makers are loaded with sub-contracts 
on vital war work. 

* 

Though consumer coal stocks now 
total 67,000,000 tons, this amount is 
not considered enough to meet war- 
time emergencies. “Buy more coal 
now, is still the advice of the Office 


of Solid Fuels. 
* 


Railway Express is combing the 
country for horses and wagons, but 
without much luck. Meanwhile, this 
operator of one of the largest motor 
fleets in the world is going to scrap 
heaps for electric trucks of 1918 
vintage. 

* 

Some gasoline fillings stations in the 
New York area now sell gas by ap- 
pointment only. 

* 

A recent survey shows that 41% of 

all white men inducted into the Army 
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during the past two years are high 
school graduates, or have some col- 
lege training, compared with 9% dur- 
ing World War I. 
* 

WPB will shortly launch a program 
to recover the 2,000,000,000 pounds of 
cooking fats that are now wasted each 


ear. 
f * 


One of the big transportation bottle- 
necks—state trade barriers—is gradu- 
ally being overcome. Several states are 
repealing port-of-entry laws, or revis- 
ing them to eliminate discriminatory 
features, and no new barriers are be- 


ing erected. 
* 


Aircraft factories under contract to 
the Army will produce some 148,000 
planes in the 1942-3 period. 

* 

So far none of the cigarette com- 
panies has developed a good substitute 
for the time-honored foils formerly 


used. 
* 


Stepped-up war production is re- 
sponsible for a sharp rise in industrial 
accidents. During the first five months 
of this year, for example, the indus- 
trial accident death rate was 12% 
higher than the same period of 1941. 

* 

The Government has closed its 
books for the fiscal year 1942 with a 
deficit of over $19,000,000,000, and a 
daily rate of expenditure twice as great 
as during any period of World War I. 

* 

A record high export balance is 
being established this year—$1,250,- 
000,000 in the first four months. The 
all-time peak for a similar period was 
$1,540,000,000 in 1919, when prices 
were about 40% higher than now. 

* 

The old oaken bucket is coming 
back. In fact, all types of wooden con- 
tainers are in great demand, while pro- 
ducers of galvanized pails are no 
longer accepting orders that don’t 
carry a priority rating. 

* 

If you're taking a vacation away 
from home this year, and expect to 
travel by train, here are some sugges- 
tions drawn up by ODT, the Pullman 
Co., and the carriers: (1) Don’t go 
to Washington or to crowded war- 
plant centres. (2) Don’t wait until the 
last minute to make reservations, and 
don’t cancel them just before the train 
leaves the station. (3) Don’t travel on 
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HE first motor-freight central 

dispatching office in the nation, 
planned to solve the new return- 
load problem for all classes of 
motor-carriers, has been set up in 
downtown Pittsburgh, and, pend- 
ing approval of the ODT, is ready 
for work. 

In operation, the central dis- 
patching office plans (1) to con- 
serve motor equipment by making 
sure that the trucks are properly 
loaded for capacity shipments, and 
routed to their destination over 
the shortest possible distance; (2) 
to aid in keeping available truck- 
ing equipment in use; (3) to 
apportion freight orders from 
companies burdened with freight 
to companies with the trucking 
equipment available. 

Thus, through the central dis- 
patching office, any piece of truck- 
ing equipment in the Pittsburgh 
area can be made available for 
use of the members of the dis- 
patching office, thereby avoiding 
bottlenecks in motor-truck trans- 
portation. 

Pittsburgh operators, to insure 
co-operation, have appointed for 
the Pittsburgh area a Permanent 
Advisory Committee, which in 
turn has appointed a Supervising 
Committee consisting of repre- 
sentatives from each classification 
of the motor-freight industry to 
deal with practices which impede 
carrier operations. As to who 
might join the Office, it is ex- 





PITTSBURGH'S SOLUTION TO THE 
RETURN-LOAD PROBLEM 


plained that carrier participation 
is not based on present or past 
affiliation with any association; 
that participating carriers may in- 
clude over-the-road common car- 
riers, peddler-run common car- 
riers, local carriers, contract car- 
riers, heavy haulers, household- 
goods movers; and thirdly, that 
the new Office was formed to give 
responsible carriers a better op- 
portunity to handle their work. 

One prominent provision of the 
Pittsburgh agreement is that com- 
mon carriers could exchange equip- 
ment by subletting it under lease 
to one another, but that to make 
broad exchanges of contract with 
common or private carriers, at 
first authority would have to be 
granted by a regulatory body. 

While awaiting sanction of the 
ODT, the Pittsburgh Dispatching 
Office opened on June 15 in lim- 
ited capacity as an information 
bureau in Hotel Fort Pitt in 
downtown Pittsburgh. There, in 
a second-floor office, carrier rep- 
resentatives were on duty to dis- 
cuss carriers’ “return-load” prob- 
lems from 8:30 a.m. to 7:30 in 
the evening at the start. 

The need for a permanent, paid 
manager for full-time duty re- 
sulted in the election of Edward 
H. Rice, who has been connected 
with the trucking industry for 14 
years, to serve as full-time man- 
ager. Rice assumed office on June 
29. —LEon M. LEFFINGWELL. 








week-ends, when rail lines are con- 
gested, if you can travel on week- 
days. (4) Don’t complain if troop 
movements result in delays. (5) Don’t 
ignore the advice of travel agents; 
they are in a position to know travel 
conditions, and they can help you 
avoid bottlenecks. 
* 

A fleet of wooden schooners will be 
built to speed up inter-American trade. 
* 

If union leaders have their way, 


working hours will be drastically short- 


ened after the war as a means of pre- 
venting unemployment. In other words, 
demands will be for job security rather 
than for higher wages. 

* 

Australia is reported to have plenty 
of wool. The uncertainty of shipping, 
however, makes it necessary to main- 
tain curbs on civilian use. 

* 

Though cosmetics have a morale 
priority, shades and colors of many 
items, including lipstick, will soon be 
greatly simplified. 
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GEMS OF RESEARCH 

Thanks to research by electrical en- 
gineers, we are no longer dependent 
upon Swiss imports for sapphire in- 
strument bearings. Glass substitutes— 
tiny drops of fused hard glass—have 
been developed, and they will soon be 
produced in the qualities required. 


ELECTRICAL SPRAY 


A new device, called an “electrical 
spray,’ washes metals from low-grade 
ores. According to Westinghouse en- 
gineers, who invented it, the spray 
may become an important factor in 
easing the tin shortage. For instance, 
it can extract metal suitable for smelt- 
ing from domestic ore containing as 


little as 144% tin. 


WOODEN BEARINGS ET AL. 


The substitution of wood for steel, 
tin, other critical materials, continues 
to make news. Recent adaptations (now 
being tested): Wooden license plates, 
refrigerator trays, shoelace tips, bear- 
ings, grease tanks, fire doors. 


WOODEN SOLES 


Wooden-soled shoes, designed to 
conserve war-essential leather, are now 
being produced by the International 
Shoe Co., St. Louis. Hard maple and 
sugar pine are the woods used. 


X-RAYS FOR INDUSTRY 


Giant (million-volt) x-ray machines 
are now working in war plants, as well 
as in hospitals where they have long 
been used in the treatment of cancer. 
Because the machines can see through 
metals eight inches thick, they are used 
to pick out internal defects in large 
castings. The machines weigh 1,500 
pounds, but are considered portable 
units where cranes are available. 


THREE SUBSTITUTES 


Sherwin-Williams has just about 
licked material shortages through the 
development of a tinless can, a bristle- 
less brush and a priority-proof paint. 


The can is unique; the top and bottom 
are made of lead-coated steel, the sides 
of paper (three thicknesses impreg- 
nated with asphalt). The brush is a 
roller-type coater, calling for no hog 
bristles from the Far East. The paint 
is an interior finish made of 28 in- 
gredients that are all on the non- 
critical list. 


GLASS FOR RAFTS 
Glass that floats and can be used as 


a substitute for cork, balsa wood and 
cellular rubber in the manufacture of 
life preservers and rafts, is a product 
of long research by the Pittsburgh 
Corning Corp. Called “Foamglas,” the 


new material is odorless, fire-proof, 


and has a cellular structure containing 
a myriad of tiny air-tight cells. This 
structure gives the glass both buoyancy 
and insulating properties. 


BLACKOUT PAPER 


A new blackout paper is claimed 
to be resistant to water, as well as to 
fire. This means that color won’t run 
when the paper is exposed to moisture. 
The paper is applied (on any surface) 
with a water-proof adhesive. 


IODINE CAPSULE 


The latest in first-aid supplies for 
fighting men and industrial workers 
is an iodine capsule, a Johnson & 
Johnson product. To break the cap- 











RADIO ANTENNA FOR MOBILE USE 


M. W. ScHELDorF, General Elec- 
tric radio engineer, exhibits a 
model of a new type of transmit- 
ting and receiving radio antenna 
for mobile use. The new antenna 


can be installed, as on this toy 
train, a short distance above the 
roof of an auto, yet operate as 
effectively as the tall, whip-type 
antennas commonly used today. 
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sule, you squeeze one end; at the 
other, iodine saturates a piece of ab- 
sorbent cotton which is ready for im- 
-mediate application to the wound. 


SEEDS 


New hope of solving our rubber 
shortage is seen in Government plans 
to cultivate the Kok-Saghyz plant in 
this country. Russia has been produc- 
ing rubber from the root of this plant 
for 10 years, and seeds imported from 
that country are now being planted 
for study at 27 of our agricultural 
stations. The big advantage of the 
Kok-Saghyz, which looks like our 
dandelion, is that it matures in one 
year. In Russia, they’ve been getting 
only 50 pounds of rubber an acre; 
but with study and experiment here, 
the yield can probably be somewhat 
increased. 


Nuts, bolts, other small metal pieces 
or parts, are often carried home by 
workers who forget to empty their 
pockets when through work. But not 
at the Inglewood, California plant of 
North American Aviation, Inc. Here 
V-shaped red, white and blue contain- 
ers are installed at time clocks, prompt- 
ing workers to dispose of such mate- 


rials before leaving the plant. 


FRUIT GAUGE 


An electro-magnet device, developed 
by General Electric, automatically in- 
dicates the condition or ripeness of any 
fruit without penetrating the skin. 


PAPER SOAP 


Soap in the form of paper, or tissue, 
is now on the market. One piece makes 
a nice lather when rubbed in wet 
hands, and serves as washcloth as well 
as soap. 


MILWAUKEE EXPERIMENT 
In Milwaukee, WPB has set up a 


shopping center for sub-contractors. 
The idea is simple enough. Prime con- 
tractors exhibit samples of parts 
needed; sub-contractors shop the ex- 
hibits, pick out parts they are prepared 
to produce. No company names, but 
code numbers, appear on the parts dis- 
played. 


STOCKHOLDERS STEER 


In a survey to determine what ma- 
chines and equipment should be de- 
veloped for post-war markets, Pack- 
age Machinery Co., Springfield, Mass., 
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has gone straight to stockholders for 
advice. They are the “steering com- 
mittee,” says George A. Mohlman, 
president. 


CITRUS BOMBS 


The United States Citrus Products 
Laboratory, Winter Haven, Fla., has 
worked out a process that turns waste 
citrus fruit into 190-proof alcohol for 
the manufacture of explosives. Details 
of the process are not disclosed. 


FLOATING DRYDOCK 


A new invention may help in salvag- . 


ing some of our torpedoed ships. It’s 
a “floating drydock,” with hollow walls 
compartmented for buoyancy, which 
can be sunk by admitting water, re- 
floated by pumping in air. According 
to the inventor, Charles O. Knudsen, 





two such drydocks could raise a sunken 
ship and haul it to harbor. 


BANKING BY MAIL 


The First National Bank of Palm - 
Beach now encourages “banking by 
mail” to save tires, gas and time that 
might be put to the war effort. The 
bank furnishes self-addressed en- 
velopes, deposit-tickets, everything to 
make the practice convenient. 


SCRATCH-PROOF LENSES 


Plastic lenses for cameras, spec- 
tacles, etc., can be made cheaply and 
rapidly, but they have never gained 
wide popularity because they are eas- 
ily scratched. A new process of coat- 
ing such lenses with glass film over- 
comes this difficulty; it gives lenses a 
hard, scratch-proof surface. 


Promoting Better Health 


IFE insurance companies, under the 
leadership of the Institute of Life 
Insurance, are making a new, major 
contribution to the war effort in under- 
taking a nationwide drive to promote 
better health on the home front. 
“Physical fitness on the home front 
means more planes, more tanks and 
more ships for our armed forces.” 
That’s the keynote of the drive, 
called the “Keep Well Crusade,” which 
has been endorsed by high Govern- 
ment officials and leading medical au- 
thorities. And no wonder! Only a 
glance at time-iost-through-illness rec- 
ords is needed to show that workers 
have got to give more thought to con- 
serving their health if they want to do 
their all in the battle of production. 
Says Paul V. McNutt, giving his of- 
cial blessing to the drive: “The suc- 
cess of our war effort very largely de- 
pends upon our ability to arouse and 
sustain in the public an active con- 
sciousness of the importance of per- 
sonal health. Every man who gives 
his physician a chance to prevent his 
becoming ill, and then does his ut- 
most to keep himself well, is striking 
directly at the heart of one of our 
most serious production problems.” 


Spearhead of the “Keep Well Cru- 


sade” is a set of five simple, funda- _ 


mental health rules, formulated by the 
Institute of Life Insurance in collabo- 
ration with Dr. Thomas Parran, sur- 


geon general of the U. S. Public 


Health Service. Life insurance agents 


and salesmen everywhere will promote 
the adoption of these rules in their 
own communities, and nationwide ad- 
vertising wil] hack them up. 

The health rules are: 

1. Eat Ricut. Milk, butter, eggs, 
fish, meat, cheese, beans and peas, 
fruit, green leafy vegetables and the 
yellow ones, whole-grain or enriched 
cereals and bread—these are the key 
foods. Eat plenty of them. And eat 
three meals a day. 

2. Get Your Rest. Regularity 
counts most. You can’t catch up on 
lost sleep or missed relaxation. Try 
to keep on a regular schedule every 
day. Take it easy for a little while 
after lunch and dinner. Go to bed on 
time, get up on time. 

3. See Your Doctor ONcE a YEAR. 
You have your car checked and ser- 
viced every thousand miles. Do as 
much for your body. Physicians can 
prevent many diseases and illnesses 
for both children and grown-ups now- 
adays. Give your doctor a chance now 
before you get sick, 

4. Keep CLeaNn. Plenty of baths, 
lots of soap. Clean hands, clothes, 
houses, beds. Get fresh air, sunshine. 
Drink lots of water. 


5. “PLay” Some Eacu Day. Romp 
with the family, visit with friends, 
take walks, play games—or do what- 
ever you like to give your body and 
mind a change from the daily grind 
on the job. 















By WILLIAM F. BROOKS 


industrial world has been doing 

a lot of talking lately about the 
world-wide encroachments of govern- 
mental control and the threats against 
the system of free enterprise upon 
which this country was built, but no- 
body has done anything much about 
’ it. Why not start now while there still 
may be time? 

Public opinion, education, and re- 
search will eventually determine the 
course this country is to take. Devas- 
tating forces are at work to form pub- 
lic opinion, shape education, and di- 
rect research so that totalitarianism, 
socialism, communism, or whatever 
you want to call it, will be the system 
under which we live. Little, if any, 
counter-effort is being made. 


FF; industrial» in the business and 


TIME TO START NOW 


American business men, investors, 
executives, and workers, should start 
now to combat these forces in an or- 
ganized, well-thought-out, systematic 
way. 

American business should set up a 
non-political, non-profit research and 
educational institution, composed of 
the best available brains in the coun- 
try, to inform the public of the bene- 
fits of the free enterprise ‘system, edu- 
cate American youth in. the funda- 
mentals and practices of democracy, 
work with governmental bodies and of- 
ficials in an earnest effort to shape the 
future of the United States within the 
framework of the free enterprise sys- 
tem, and underwrite economic and 
human research with a view to making 
the findings available to business men 
everywhere so that the shortcomings of 
the system and its past failures may be 
overcome. 

Competitive jealousies, sectional dif- 
ferences, personal grudges, and politi- 





Wim F. Brooks is Executive Editor 
of Forses. 


Why Let Free Enterprise 
Go By Default? 


This article outlines one course of 
action that business men can follow 


cal lines and affiliations should be 
buried and subordinated to the com- 
mon effort. This might be an almost 
super-human task but unless a start is 
made—and quick—none of these 
things will matter any way. 

At the present time, surveys show 
that U. S. Government publicity agen- 
cies employ approximately 3,000 full- 
time workers and that more than 32,- 
000 others spend part of their time 
and effort on government publicity. 
Salaries and expenses for this are ap- 
proximately $28,000,000 a year. One 
year’s free mail from the Federal agen- 
cies has been reported at $41,500,000, 
the amount of postage which would 
have been collected on the same items 
mailed from non-government offices. 
Thus the measurable cost of govern- 
ment publicity comes to at least $70,- 
000,000 a year. . 

All of this publicity certainly is not 
directed against the free enterprise sys- 
tem. My guess is that more than 95% 
of the people engaged in this work are 
as sincere believers in free enterprise 
as anyone else. But they are human. 
They are working at jobs they want to 
make permanent and more important. 
They can do this only by making the 
bureau or office in which they work 
more important, and that can be done 
only by increasing its power or juris- 
diction over enterprises which have 
traditionally been operated by private 
individuals on private capital. 


“PERMANENT” POST 


The other day a friend in the gov- 
ernment came to see me. He was trying 
to interest me in applying for a gov- 
ernment position. He outlined the ob- 
jectives of the office in which he was 
employed and said: 

“We have 300 people working on 


this project. You could build it up so’ 
that it would not only be important in 


the war effort but could become a 
permanent agency of the Government, 
It would be a life-time job.” 

The job is one which, to my way of 
thinking, is purely a wartime effort. In 
peacetime the functions of the bureau 
could best be left to private initiative. 
But this friend’s reaction was typical 
of everyone with whom I have talked 
in governmental positions. They want 
to make every war activity permanent. 

Add to all this the propaganda of 
Herr Goebbels for totalitarianism, the 
screeds of Mussolini for Fascism, and 
the massive machinery of Comrade 
Stalin for Communism, and it is ap- 
parent that world opinion’s view of the 
free enterprise system is fairly well 
obscured. 

Business men who believe that this 
country’s future—and the world’s fu- 
ture—should be worked out within the 
framework of the private enterprise 
system certainly have no comparable 
organization to give the people facts 
or to keep themselves informed of 
trends, scientific and technological de- 
velopments, and lightning-like shifts in 
public opinion. 


THEORISTS ARE PLANNING 


Governmental bodies already are at 
work studing plans and designs for the 
post-war world—in Washington, Lon- 
don, Berlin, Moscow. Many of their 
advisors and employees believe that the 
free enterprise system must be replaced 
by something else. Their activities pro- 
vide a field day for the theorists. They 
have access to the press, to schools and 
universities. Their official and semi- 
official positions cause their words and 
thoughts to be newsworthy. Their con- 
clusions—if unchallenged—may deter- 
mine what all of us will do once the 
war is ended. 

Business, with an equal or greater 
stake than Government in the post-war 
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world, certainly should busy itself now 
to underwrite research in an effort to 
find out what can be done in a prac- 


tical way, and in the light of hard- 


headed experience, to achieve a better 
world when peace comes again. If 
business leaders assume their responsi- 
bility this can be done without destroy- 
ing everything upon which the founda- 
tions of our nation are laid. 

The monetary cost would be great, 
but if it was done co-operatively by 
every segment of the American busi- 
ness world interested in preserving our 
traditional form of government, the 
cost would be individually infinitesi- 
mal. But whatever the cost, it would be 
worth it if it preserves the right of an 
individual to work, to build for his 
own future, irrespective of birth, sta- 
tion, or inherited wealth. 

Objectors will say that an organiza- 
tion such as this is impossible of 
achievement, that the interests of busi- 
ness are too diverse and conflicting to 
bring them together. I believe other- 


-wise. The goal is a common one. 


Everything else is unimportant and in- 
consequential beside the necessity of 
preserving the form of our government 
and the individual freedoms guaran- 
teed to all of us in the Constitution. 
The Associated Press, co-operative, 
non-profit newsgathering organization, 
is one example of how personal preju- 
dices, competitive situations, and 
differing views can be brought to- 
gether in a common interest. There 
probably are others. 


CO-OPERATIVE ACTION ESSENTIAL 


There are more than 1,400 daily 
newspapers in The Associated Press. 
They represent every possible shade 
of political thought and opinion. Some 
are large. Some are small. Many. of 
them compete for advertising revenues, 
circulation and prestige. Yet for more 
than 40 years they have subordinated 
individual interests to the over-all or- 
ganization because they know it is to 
their long-run benefit to do so. 

No individual newspaper could af- 
ford to maintain the world-wide organ- 
ization which makes up The Associated 
Press. No one business, in my opinion, 
could afford to do the informative, re- 
search and educational task of keeping 
democracy and free enterprise before 
the world. Yet business can’t afford to 


sit idly or ineffectually by and see free 


enterprise go by default. The answer is 
concerted co-operative action, which 
the newspapers evolved in The Asso- 
ciated Press. 
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In that case a few far-sighted pub- 
lishers foresaw that if the American 
press was to insure itself a flow of in- 
violate, factual news from all over the 
world they would have to get together. 
They felt that if the sources of news 
ever got into the hands of unscrupulous 
persons the very security of the nation 
might be at stake. They called in news- 
paper leaders from all over the coun- 
try, explained their views; and The 
Associated Press was the result. They 
believed that the public, if given the 
facts, would form its own just opinions. 

The Associated Press has presented 
the facts as it has found them. But, in 
late years, facts about business have 
not been as readily available or ac- 
cessible as are the facts about govern- 
ment, world economy from a theorist 
point of view, or facts about social ex- 
perimentations which are being tried 
over the world. This is the fault of 


business. 
SOCIAL RESEARCH NEEDED 


Business as a whole has been singu- 
larly incoherent about its accomplish- 
ment and its contributions to the prog- 
ress and development of the nation. 
Business men have come to realize the 
benefits of product research, and the 
growth of industrial laboratories in the 
past decade has been phenomenal. But 
they have not yet realized the worth 
and benefit of economic, technological 
and social research in the scheme of 
things to come. 

‘ It should now be apparent to every- 
one that every business holds its char- 
ter to operate only, in the final analy- 
sis, as a grant of power from the pub- 
lic, which is revocable at public will. 

Yet business has done little to keep 
the public informed on broad general 
lines. Individual companies and asso- 
ciations have their public relations de- 
partments and their budgets for insti- 
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If our system of private enter- 
prise is to be preserved, busi- 
ness as a whole, not individu- 
als, must do a better public 
relations job. Business must tell 
its story, the whole story. It 
will be a battle of ideas against 
ideas, but business can win— 
and our way of life can be 
saved—if business men big and 
small join forces to do it. 
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tutional advertising. But their fire is 
not directed in concert. It is scattered 
and alarmingly ineffectual when meas- 
ured against the big guns of the gov- 
ernment publicity army, and the Ber- 
lin, Rome and Moscow propaganda 
bureaus. 

The public mind is sometimes af- 
fected by things that business men 
consider unimportant. Conversely it 
frequently happens that matters execu- 
tives believe are of prime concern to 
the public make no impression what- 
soever. 

Business men who are sincerely try- 
ing to keep in step with public opin- 
ion have no accurate way to gauge 
what it actually is. It is now well 
established that public opinion sur- 
veys, done by a competent organiza- 
tion on a scientific basis, give remark- 
ably accurate results. Regular polls 
should be kept on questions affecting 
business conduct and ethics. The re- 
sults of this sampling should be broad- 
cast to business men everywhere to aid 
them in charting their courses. 

Many timid executives will quake at 
the suggestion of an organization such 
as this. “I wouldn’t dare participate,” 
they will moan. “What will Washing- 
ton say? I can’t afford to have any 
trouble Ja 





“IN UNITY THERE IS STRENGTH" 


My opinion is that responsible lJead- 
ers in Washington would welcome a 
sincere, wholehearted attempt on the 
part of business to seek out practical, 
commonsense solutions to the problems 
ahead on a thorough, sound, scientific 
basis. I believe they would breathe a 
sigh of relief if they knew that busi- 
ness was taking steps to solve its own 
problems and that they could have co- 
operation and access to practical ex- 
perience in their own approaches to 
solutions. 

But even if this estimate is wrong 
there still is truth in the adage that “in 
unity there is strength.” It certainly is 
not illegal or unethical or un-anything 
else in this country—yet—to value 
democracy, revere the foundation 
stones of the Constitution with its 
guarantees of our freedom, or to seek 
better ways of living for the peoples 
of the world within the traditional 
framework of the government and 
habits of the American people. If every 
strata of American business would 
bind together to preserve democracy 
and free enterprise nothing could ever 
kill it. 

The job can be done. 
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FAIRPLAY 


(Mr. Forbes is on a short vacation 
but will return in a few days. Mean- 
while endorsement of the formation 
of the League and its objectives for 
the protection of the “forgotten” in- 
vestor and other thrifty citizens who, 
through self-denial, have become small 
property owners, life insurance pol- 
icyholders, savings depositors, own- 
ers of small businesses, etc., continue 
to flow in from newspapers and in- 
dividuals. Selections from such com- 
ments follow.) 


Press Endorsements 


Detroit Times: Recently B. C. Forbes 
wisely proposed that, in their own inter- 
est, as well as in the national interest, and 
in the interest of preserving our free en- 
terprise system, investors should organize 
themselves into a nationwide association. 
The suggestion led to a widespread popu- 
lar demand that Mr. Forbes himself head 
the movement. Accordingly, he is organ- 
izing the Investors Fairplay League, and 
is discontinuing his daily newspaper col- 
umn in order to devote himself to this new 
challenge. The Hearst newspapers wish Mr. 
Forbes continued success in this vitally im- 
portant service to the American people. . . . 

The new League has an opportunity to 
awaken Congress and administrative officials 
to the realities, and to strengthen the nation 
in peace and in war by popularizing the eco- 
nomic fundamentals on which prudent na- 
tional policies should be based. 

With his wide contacts with leaders and 
with his great popularity with the general 
public, Mr. Forbes seems eminently quali- 
fied to lead the minions of thrift and indus- 
try across the horizon toward continued 
national progress. 


Cleveland (Ohio) News: Holders of the 
lowly common stock are going to have a 
chance to join a “union.” B. C. Forbes, col- 
orful editor of Forses Macazine, will be its 
Phil Murray. In fact, Forbes is organizing 
the Investors Fairplay League in response 
to a chorus from investors, small business 
men, policyholders and property owners in 
general to organize for self-preservation. 

Small investors, middle-class property own- 
ers, are painfully aware that they are out on 
the end of the limb, sans influence at Wash- 
ington, see values of their possessions dwin- 
dling and dwindling. They see, too, organized 
pressure groups at the capital, labor leaders, 
farm leaders, getting what they want. 
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B. C. FORBES, Director 


Why are they—20,000,000 strong—forever 
taking the short end of it? 

Well, Mr. Forbes, if it’s a real strong-arm 
“fairplay” you have in mind, something 
might be done about it. Nothing will ever 
be gained by continuance of the “sissy” 
role. 

* 

The Native Copper Times, Lake Linden, 
Mich.—Homer Guck, in his “Hollywood Let- 
ter”: B. C. Forbes, eminent financial writer 
and editor of Forspes MAGAZINE, announces 
that he is forming a non-profit national or- 
ganization of investors. For 30 years Mr. 
Forbes has written a daily column published 
in hundreds of great newspapers. This work 
he discontinues in order to undertake the 
task of forming a union of investors. 

That he will undertake the work assures 
the success of the League. 

Likewise it is a further indication of the 
high type of personal and business integ- 





The Investors Fairplay League 
is now a reality—it has been 
legally incorporated. Member- 
ship Blanks will soon be mailed 
to all those who have expressed 


a desire to co-operate. 











rity which Mr. Forbes in his newspaper ar- 
ticles always promoted. Mr. Forbes is the 
ideal man to head the investors’ union, be- 
cause of his wide acquaintance and because 
of his genuine recognition among big and 
little investors as a man of financial acumen 
and personal sense of his duty as a citizen. 
It is gratifying, indeed, that he has consented 
to the self-sacrifice which we know to be 
necessary to undertake this great and much 
needed work. 


Individual Endorsements 


Swney L. Scuwartz, President, San Fran- 
cisco Stock Exchange: The formation of a 
non-profit national organization of investors 
appeals to me as one of the most outstanding 
forward steps in the interests of investors 
and the financial industry that has been 
made in a long while. The opportunities for 
constructive accomplishment through such 





The League’s temporary address is: 
120 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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an organization, provided its independence 
and integrity are maintained, gain momen- 
tum as its possible scope and functions are 
explored. I want. you to know of our interest, 
and to wish you success. 


* 


Bernarp M. Barucu: Stockholders ought 
to look after their rights. Due to their own 
fault they generally seem to be neglected. 
Management, through its publicity, and law- 
yers, look after themselves, not always to the 
best interests of the stockholders. As a rule, 
the best-run businesses are those which are 
run by owners or by those representing and 
chosen by large ownership. There are, of 
course, exceptions. 

* 


Epwarp S. Lewis, Vice-President, Paul & 


Co., Philadelphia: I am very glad to learn 
that you are devoting your time to the for- 
mation of the Investors Fairplay League. 
Both stockholders and bondholders have been 
treated shabbily during the past several 
years, and I feel that the field for member- 
ship in your League is limitless. I will be 
very glad to have the privilege of joining, 
and wish you every success. 
* 


F. W. Nicuot, Vice-President, Interna- 
tional Business Machines: I congratulate you 
on the formation of the Investors Fairplay 
League. With you at its head, its success 
in rendering a needed service to investors 
is assured. 

* 


Paut Soup, President, Merchants and 
Manufacturers Association, Los Angeles: 
There is no question but that an Investors 
League is the one thing needed more than 
ever now in this country if we are to pre- 
serve the right of anyone to secure all or 
part of a living from the savings they have 
made and invested. If this is to be a country 
of pressure groups, then the biggest and 
strongest pressure group should be that of 
investors, whose income is attacked on every 
side by nationa) and state taxation born of 
extravagance; by efforts of labor unions to 
take over business and absorb all the earn- 
ings, and the like. 

5d 


Everett C. Wurrte, Detroit, Mich.: I was 
pleased to learn you had agreed to become 
head of the Investors Fairplay League. In- 
asmuch as our Administration sees fit, ap- 
parently, to take care of farmers, union men 
and political hangers-on, the rest of us 
should do something. You have probably 
been asked a good many times, “Well, what 
can we do?” And this organization seems to 
be the answer. As you outline its scope, it 
would seem to cover most of the good Amer- 
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jcans, which the Administration plays for 
just Joe Suckers. If you can make us a bit 
articulate through this organization, we 
should be able to go to town, and that is 
where we have tu go if we are to keep the 
good old American standards. You can put 
me on your list to make the required ante, 
and to do anything I can to help, make this 
a real organization. 
* 


A. H. Rav, Columbus, Ohio: May I con- 
gratulate you on the Investors Fairplay 
League and your acceptance of leadership. 
The flagrant “favoritism” extended both 
labor and agriculture as practised by Wash- 
ington in recent years plainly indicates that 
the present Administration functions only for 
votes and not for the continuance of the 
proven and sound American business eco- 
nomics which has always been the backbone 
of our national life. My only hope is that 
the millions of investors, property owners 
and small business people have not waited 
too long to make their strength effective 
against the gigantic forces arrayed against 
them. 

* 


Don A. Mutien, Commerce and Indus- 
try Association of New York: You are to 
be congratulated on bringing about such an 
organization, which has been badly needed 
for years, and I am sure will have the sup- 
port of many prominent people through- 
out the United States. 

* 

Jean C. Witter, Dean Witter & Co., San 
Francisco: I agree with you that it is in the 
best interests of the citizens of this country 
that investors join in protecting their inter- 
ests. I am confident you will have the support 
of the Investment Bankers Association, the 
National Association of Security Dealers and 
the Stock Exchanges, as well as corporations, 
institutions and private investors. 

* 

R. Harotp Hype, Detroit, Mich.: You have 
embarked on a very constructive undertak- 
ing of vital interest to every stockholder in 
every corporation, every professional man or 
woman, and every holder of life insurance in 
this country. I would greatly appreciate more 
information, and wish to become a member. 


CONTEST SPURS SCRAP DRIVE 


ForBEs’ contest on “How My Com- 
pany Conserves and Salvages Materials 
Vital for War” enters its final stretch 
at a crucial time when WPB in col- 
laboration with industry is intensify- 
ing its efforts to build up scrap piles 
big enough to turn the tide of war. 

July 31st is final date for entry of 
papers (not more than 1,500 words 
long) in the contest which offers war 
bonds of $100, $50 and $25 to prize- 
winners, a special citation to their 
companies and publication of notable 
salvage programs in FoRBES, where 

ey will serve as a valuable adjunct 
\to the nationwide campaign to round 
up vital materials. 

All industry is urged to participate. 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 





(In Dollars) 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers............... 
United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully 

I fo ote u ace ack Sask osteo 050053 Sa ahs 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies 
State and Municipal Securities 
Other Securities 
Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances 
Real Estate Loans and Securities..................... 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Ownership of International Banking Corporation 


Bank Premises 
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LIABILITIES 
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Liability on Acceptances and Bills........ $11,971,019 

Less: Own Acceptances in Portfolio. .... 5,639,403 


Feces Tek etme Webern HOPmGeS . . 8 ok kc cc cece 
Reserves for: 


I Ue ee a ee <a 
SEES a lh 3 al A ete $77,500,000 
(LAE SRE AD 77,500,000 
Undivided Profits...............0..000. 20,031,715 


Head Office * 55 WALL STREET + New York 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1942 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 


$ 935,698,027 


1,277,330,145 


37,250,496 
159,411,837 
61,514,529 
595,152,147 
5,720,191 
5,018,247 
4,650,000 
7,000,000 
38,805,636 
1,500 
711,037 


$3,128,263,792 


$2,917,113,053 


6,331,616 
14,852,967 


3,054,820 


8,779,621 
3,100,000 


175,031,715 





required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 








$3,128,263,792 
Figures of Foreign Branches are as of June 25, 1942, except Chinese and Japanese branches 
which are as of November 25, 1941, and the Philippine branch as of December 23, 1941. 


$226,018,533 of United States Government Obligations and $14,784,384 of other assets 
are deposited to secure $190,495,239 of Public and Trust Deposits and for other purposes 
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Fact and Comment 


suit, must know that he impedes the President’s pro- 
gram.” 

We must win the battle against inflation on the 
home front as well as battles on the war fronts. 


(Continued from page 7) 


Labor Behaving Better 


Organized labor is behaving better. Only minor 
strikes are obstructing all-out war production, al- 
though it is infamous that jurisdictional squabbles 
between the CIO and the AFL should throw even a 
few plants idle. Certain labor leaders are still cham- 
pioning wage and hour demands calculated to swell 
inordinately the cost of our war program. But the 
vast majority of wage earners are performing nobly. 
Management alone, no matter how able, couldn’t have 
achieved the production “miracles” constantly being 
recorded. Clearly, many millions of our men in over- 
alls are putting their hearts and heads and hands un- 
stintedly into their daily tasks. 

* 


Ambition, plus alertness, win advancement. 
* 


State Control in England 


Another industry has been stricken from the ranks 
of free enterprise in Great Britain—the coal industry. 
The Government has taken over the mines as it has 
taken over the railways, dock laboring, food distribu- 
tion, the purchase of raw materials, restaurant keep- 
ing, etc. The details of the situation leading up to 
nationalization of the coal industry are presented in 
an able article by A. Wyn Williams, a British subject 
and a member of the staff of The Manchester Guar- 
dian, in this issue (page 10). The avowed purposes of 
the nationalization are amazing, coming from a coun- 
try which always has been considered one of the 
bulwarks of free enterprise. 

Mr. Williams quotes Sir Stafford Cripps, who in- 
troduced the bill, as saying: 

“The primary and fundamental objective was that 
there should be absolute control over all mining oper- 
ations by the Government. The essence of the scheme 
was that they were separating the financial side of 
coal mining from the operational side which the gov- 
ernment were completely controlling irrespective of 
its effects on the financial side.” 

So for there has been no provision to compensate 
the mine owners for any losses they may sustain. The 
nationalization of coal differs from other incidents in 
that no provision has been made to return control to 
the owners after the war, as was the case with the 


railroads. 


There seem to be unmistakable signs that leftists in 
the British government are using the war emergency 
to further their attacks on the free enterprise system. 
No doubt many sections of management in England 
have contributed to this situation by not keeping ahead 
of the times. They have frequently fought reforms 
which they should have recognized as necessary and 
instituted themselves. 

There are some people in this country who believe 
that business should be nationalized, the profit motive 
eliminated. We believe, however, that the Demo- 
cratic tradition is too firmly planted over here for 
anyone to take steps toward such a set-up on a per- 
manent basis. We believe that workers over here 
have enjoyed better wages and working conditions 
generally than their British counterparts and that 
American working men are much more aware of the 
dangers to themselves of State control. We believe 
that all investors and executives realize the threat to 
their security in nationalization of industry. 

For these reasons we believe that State control 
on any permanent basis will not ever come to this 
country. We think that conditions and temperaments 
are sufficiently different over here to make it im- 
possible. But we should be ever on the alert to ward 
off any unnecessary infringement on the system which 
has given us so much, raised our standard of living, 
and preserved our right of personal freedom. 

* 
The successful salesman today has to be a diplomat. 
* 


How Many Public Relations Men ? 


A group of advertising and public relations execu- 
tives were talking the other night about various com- 
panies and their public relations jobs. One man chal- 
lenged the rest to name 10 top-flight public relations 
men working in corporations. One man said he could 
name 20. A list was started and ended up with eight 
that everybody could agree on. The session adjourned 
without going over that number. 

The question is an intriguing one. How many really 
effective public relations men are there in industry? 

One man was disqualified by this group because, 
while his knowledge, judgment and experience were 
conceded by everybody present, he had never been 
able to sell his ideas to his own company executives. 

If there are only 10—or even 20—first class public 
relations men working with big corporations then 
business executives had better get busy and develop 
men for this field. At no time in American history has 
good public relations meant so much to business and 
industry. 

* 
America will win. 
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REVOLUTION 
IN RUBBER 


(Continued from page 14) 


would mean tremendous savings in the 
present freight bills for cans. These 
are not dreams, but actual proved uses. 

Almost no field seems immune to 
invasion by these phenomenal sub- 
stances. After the war, they may find 
an application in motor car tops and 
upholstery, in floor coverings to re- 
place linoleum, and as water pipes 
in homes. In colors, and either trans- 
parent or opaque, this group of rub- 
ber-like synthetics makes suspenders 
and wrist-watch straps; will coat wall- 
paper with an invisible film which 
makes it washable; substituted for 
resins in binding airplane plywood, 
they will materially reduce inflamma- 
bility. And a colorless thin thread of 
these synthetics, woven with the regu- 
lar threads of either nylon or silk hose, 
melts slightly when the hose are placed 
on the steam shaping forms used in 


all hosiery mills to remarkable effect.. 


For a tiny, invisible drop of synthetic 
fuses the crossed threads where all 
runs begins, ending them forever. 
Recently a stenographer wore a pair 
of these hose every day for more 
than 60 days—and was forced to dis- 
card them only when the cotton feet 
wore completely through. 

Right now, of course, the job of 
all American synthetic rubbers—and 
the only job—is helping America and 
her allies win the war. That the syn- 
thetic rubbers unquestionably will do. 
But when the war is ended, the job 
of winning the peace will come. That 
too, I am convinced the synthetits 
will help to do by providing miracu- 
lous new products which mean new 
jobs and new wonder-working mate- 
rials for all of us. 
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New Link 
for Liberty 





Now — when the fate of free men depends as never before 
on their ability to keep closer contact with each other —a new 
international air service is started by American Export Airlines. 

Behind this new link for liberty is the story of how the com- 
mercial transportation resources of this nation are attacking the 
most gigantic job in their history. 

Beyond our borders — on the sea and in the air — unprec- 
edented transportation problems are being solved. Within our 
borders — on the railways, highways, and in the airways — each 
day brings greater demands for greater service. 

The nation’s steamship and aviation industries are giving all 
they’ve got in this life-and-death struggle. Lengthening trans- 
portation lines — both in the air and on the sea — must be kept 
open ... war materials must flow from production lines to world- 
wide fronts in greater volume. 

American Export Airlines, with great four-engine long-range 
aircraft, is flying a new international air service. 

American Export Lines, with new, fast freighters, is plying 
the seas between this country and the distant shores. 

We are proud that these opportunities are offered us in this 
crisis, and accept the responsibilities connected with them. 
We pledge the full resources of our co-ordinated international 
transportation system. 


merican 
Xport%.. 


25 Broadway, New York 
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. FORBES 


The Interpreter of Business 


PLUS .. a SPECIAL SECTION 
OF THEN-AND-NOW PHOTOGRAPHS 
CONTRASTING 1917 AND 1942 INDUSTRIAL 
COMMUNITIES AND PLANTS, OFFICES, PRODUCTS, ETC. 


The 25th Anniversary Issue of FORBES will give perspective to 
the most significant business developments of the past quarter 
century. Perspective that will counteract hysteria arising from 
a short range focus on business. Perspective from which you 
can draw strength and power in the battle of business to come. 


Only enough copies will be printed to fill orders on hand 
when we go to press. Insure yours. Subscribe to FORBES now. 


SILVER AN 














$$ IN INVENTIONS 





PORTABLE SERVICE STATIONS 


Three new portable service stations 
are planned especially for on-the-spot 
lubrication of war production ma- 
chinery in plants where maintenance 
time is necessarily reduced to a mini- 
mum. Mounted on hand or electric 
trucks, each unit can be handled effi- 
ciently by one man, or several oper- 
ators can work from the same unit 
simultaneously. Features include: Con- 
venient hose lengths which facilitate 
the servicing of hard-to-reach bearings 
and housings; power-driven pumps 
for low and high pressure lubrication, 
and all other necessary equipment; 
combination control valve and meter 
for registering amount of lubricants 
used; facilities for handling all grades 
of grease, oils and slushing com- 
pounds. (“Portable Service Station.” 
Maker: Alemite Div., Stewart-Warner 
Corp., 1800 Diversey Parkway, Chi- 
cago, IIl.) 


FUEL CONSERVER 


To conserve fuel and improve the 
appearance of hot water tanks, there 
is a new hot water tank jacket made 
of patented air-cell insulation, which 
can be quickly and easily installed on 
all standard-model 30 and 40-gallon 
hot water tanks. Available in attrac- 
tive wood grain, gray and green 
finishes, it is especially suitable for 
camouflaging hot water tank installa- 
tions in remodeling or redecorating 
recreation rooms. (“Hot Water Tank 
Jacket.” Maker: The Hinde & Dauch 
Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio.) 


FLUORESCENT LIGHTS 


A new line of fluorescent lighting 
fixtures has been especially designed 
to provide economical and efficient 
illumination in industrial plants. 
Principal features are: Super-white 
porcelain enamel reflectors, preformed 
with “V” design to eliminate pocket- 
ing of light, and “bump-proof socket 
plates” to protect lampholders from 
breakage in transit, installation or 
cleaning. Available for two or three 
40-watt lamps and two 100-watt lamps, 
the luminaires may be mounted in- 
dividually or in continuous runs with 
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Previews of Newest Products 


flush-ceiling or suspended mountings. 
(“Victory XLO and XLO Fluoflector.” 
Maker: Edwin F. Guth Co., 2615 
Washington Blvd., St. Louis, Mo.) 


EXTENSION CORD LIGHT 


For close work and inspection, such 
as the interior of airplanes, there is a 
new fluorescent extension cord light. 
Streamlined and small in diameter, 
light weight, rugged and compact, it 
is readily adaptable to all kinds of 
extension cord service. Can be clipped 
to the worker’s belt or hooked into 
the lapel of his coat, leaving both 
hands free. (“No. P-7.” Maker: Hy- 
grade Sylvania Corp., Ipswich, Mass.) 


TEMPORARY COATING 


To reduce rejects due to rust, 
scratches, finger marks, etc., a new 
protective coating for metal, ceramic 
and other highly polished surfaces has 
been developed. The new liquid has 
a plastic base and is sprayed, brushed, 
dipped or roller coated, then air dried, 
to leave a flexible, transparent coating. 
This coating can be removed by lifting 
one edge and peeling. After being re- 
moved from the object it protects, the 
coating may be returned and reduced 
to liquid, then used again. (“Pro- 
tektol.” Maker: Ault & Wiborg Corp., 
75 Varick St., New York, N. Y.) 


SINGLE-COAT PAINT 


A new paint product that primes, 
seals and finishes on any interior 
surface in one coat, has been formu- 
lated for maintenance painting of in- 
dustrial, institutional and commercial 
properties. High hiding power permits 
coverage of dark surfaces with a single 
coat. The product is self-leveling, sets 
within two hours, dries within 12 
hours, provides a dead flat finish. 
Especially applicable to interior sur- 
faces such as plaster, concrete, brick, 
wallboard, wood, wallpaper and metal. 
(“Valdura Singlekote.” Maker: Amer- 
ican-Marietta Co., 43 E. Ohio St., 
Chicago, Il.) 

—GeorcE Wor. 


Please mention ForBes when writing 
to manufacturers about these items. 

















They're 
fighting men 
too! 


© They don’t wear uniforms or 
carry guns. But thousands of 
ARMCO workers are sweating 
“round the clock” to help give 
America the armament she needs. 
All our resources are behind the 
increasing drive to victory. 

© Tons and tons of ARMCO special- 
purpose iron and steel sheets are 
going to make jeeps and combat 
cars, parts for warplanes, tanks and 
ships, aviation-gas drums and land 
mines ... just to mention a few of 


hundreds of uses. 


© But the day will come when 
ARMCO workers can again make 
steels for peacctime. Then the 
metal in new automobiles will be 
better for battle lessons. Porcelain 
enameled refrigerators and bath- 
tubs will have gained from wartime 
research. And sheets for roofing, 
siding and many other industrial 
uses will resume their normal place 
as durable, low-cost building ma- 
terials. The American Rolling 
Mill Company, 2131 Curtis Street, 
Middletown, Ohio. 
































We’ve Removed 


Costly Noise 
From 17,216 Offices 


.. Yet This is Only Part of Our 
Background of Experience . . . 
Our Nation-wide Distributor 
Organization Can Bring Mod- 
ern Sound-Conditioning To Any 
Building of Any Type or Size... 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


CEL LOTEX 


In Canada: Demtalon Sound Equipments, Ltd. 
THE CELOTEX CORPORATION + CHICAGO 
























167 STOCKS 


that have never missed 


A DIVIDEND IN 20 YEARS 


SPECIAL Report reviewing every 
common stock listed on the New 

York Stock Exchange that has paid a 
dividend in each of the past 20 years 
is being issued by UNITED Service. 
This Report gives the 1941 per share 
earnings, 1941 dividends, current yields 
of these twenty-year payers, and a 
rating on each stock based on its at- 
tractiveness as an investment for income. 


50 Issues Yield Over 10% 


Included in this group yielding over 
10% are 9 issues listed as unusually 
attractive, with prospects of paying gen- 
erous dividends in bad times as well as 
good. We will send you this valuable 
167-stock Report without obligation. 


Send for Bulletin FM-28 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury = "e: Boston, Mass. 


STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


DOW-JONES AVERAGES —-INDUSTRIALS 





GIVING up “early peace” ideas but retaining faith in final victory enabled the 
D-J industrial to hold about two points above our suggested low—at 101.94 
on June 25. Liquidation dried up and there followed a rise to just above the 
106 level, for the third time. Improved action of some rails was important factor 
in strong recovery in face of critical war situation. 

No fault can be found with this action, but it is important to remember that 
106 level was last December’s low. It was topped by a point in early March 
just before nose-dive to around 98. Decisive topping of the 106 level is now a 


“must.” 
reversed. 


if we are to conclude that the major declining trend finally has been 


On basis of recent swings, the rise should carry up to at least the 110-112 area 
to prove a reversal. If the 106 level is again topped by only a point or two, 
a sharp relapse should logically follow. Making at least the 110 level would 
improve prospects of reaching our suggested goal of 114. 


—J. G. Don ey. 















Your dividend notice in Forses di- 
rects nationwide attention of influen- 
tial investors in finance and industry 
to your company. 





Congratulations 


James R. Hobbins, president of 
Anaconda Copper Mining, has been 
elected a director of the National City 
Bank of New York. 

Clyde B. Aitchison has been elected 
chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Leonard H. Goldenson has been 
elected a vice-president of Paramount 
Pictures. 

Lloyd Maxwell has been elected 
president of the Chicago Federated 
Advertising Club. 

Cloud Wampler has been elected 
president of the Carrier Corp. 

Gordon Cates has been appointed a 
vice-president of Young & Rubican, 
advertising agency. 

William J. Hammerslough has been 
elected a director of Burlington Mills. 

Jay Northam Whipple, partner of 
Bacon, Whipple & Co. of Chicago has 


been nominated for the presidency of 
the Investment Bankers Association of 
America. 

General Robert E. Wood, chairman 
of Sears, Roebuck, will also act as 
president of the company. 

Roland L. Redmond has been elected 
a director, John N. Staples senior 
vice-president and C. M. Van Kirk a 
vice-president, of E. R. Squibb & Sons. 

Clara Zillessen, of the Philadelphia 
Electric Co., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Public Utilities Advertising 
Association. 

Edgar B. Kixmiller has been named 
general counsel for Swift & Co. 

Alvin P. Adams and Harold H. 
Budds have been elected directors of 
Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp. 

Lynn A. Williams, Jr., has been 
elected a vice-president of Stewart- 
Warner Corp. 


FORBES 
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Railroad Bonds 
By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


OR a long period the yields on 
AAA bonds have been so small 
that the average investor has 

been forced to seek bonds or stocks 
affording a larger yield. 

From time to time, this column has 
presented lists of bonds which appeared 
fairly safe, with reasonable yields. In 
most cases, these were chiefly railroad 
bonds. There is, of course, an ele- 
ment of uncertainty with regard to the 
post-war status of the railroads, and 
this accounts for the depressed levels 
of many railroad bonds. 

However, railroad earnings now are 
excellent, and until motor cars are 
again manufactured, the country must 
depend on the railroads for its trans- 
portation facilities. Moreover, it is 
likely that even when the war ends, a 
reconstruction boom will keep the 
railroads busy for some time. 

On this basis I call attention to the 
following senior bonds of certain rail- 
roads which are now obtainable at 
good discounts from the year’s high. 


portion of the roads, and good yields 
are obtainable. 

In the junior field, investors might 
consider Virginia & Southwestern 
Railway 5s, 1958, which is outstanding 
in the amount of $5,000,000, and 
which is preceded by an issue of 
$1,964,000. The road is leased to the 
Southern Railway, which has a sub- 
stantial investment in -the property, 
having paid $4,000,000 cash for 100% 
of the capital stock of the company 
of the par value of $2,000,000. The 
line is considered an important part of 
the Southern system, the coal fields 
served by it being essential to 
Southern, and from which fields the 
company secures annually from 30 to 
35% of its fuel coal. While the lease 
is on a year-to-year basis, Virginia & 
Southwestern is considered a perma- 
nent and valuable part of Southern. 
At its present price of 68, the bond 
appears attractive. The yield is good. 

In the short-term field, attention is 
again called to Atlantic Coast Line 





New York Central 344s, 1997................ 
Lake Shore & Michigan So. 3%s, 1997....... 
Northern Pacific prior lien 4s, 1997.......... 
Southern Pacific ref. 4s, 1955..............4. 
Central Pacific ref. 4s, 1949............0005: 
Southern Railway Ist 5s, 1994.............. 
Atlantic Coast Line Ist 4s, 1952............. 
Baltimore & Ohio 4s, 1948............--+4-- 
East Tennessee, Va. & Ga. 5s, 1956.......... 


Recent Current 
Range 1942 Price Yield 
794o—67 70 5.0% 
88 —76% 76 4.5 
78 —68 70 5.6 
704%4—61% 65 6.2 
77%4—68 70 5.6 
92%4—88 88 5.6 
834%2—74 75 53 
62%—52% 56 72 
103 —99%4 100 5.0 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has given senior bonds recently under- 
going reorganization preferential treat- 
ment; 100% of the claim has often 
been satisfied in new first mortgage 
bonds and, in other cases, the bonds 
have remained undisturbed. The Su- 
preme Court has upheld the theory of 
absolute mortgage priority in two re- 
cent cases. 

Although greater profit possibilities 
exist in junior bonds of these roads, 
there are compensatory risks. These 
can be minimized by an interest in the 
senior securities, such as those listed. 
The mileage securing these issues 
mainly represents the most profitable 






5s, 1945, now 9934, outstanding in the 
amount of $11,700,000. It appears 
reasonably certain that this issue will 
be paid at or before maturity (present 
call price is 102). 

United Drug 5s, 1953, now about 
93, also affords a good yield, there 
being $32,500,000 outstanding. This 
company is one of the largest manu- 
facturers of drugs, and also conducts 
the most extensive system of retail 
drug stores in the country. The com- 
pany, through ownership of the Liggett 
Drug Co., Owl Drug Co., L. K. Liggett 
Co., Ltd., operates about 600 retail 
drug stores. In addition, it sells to 
over 10,000 privately-owned retail 


drug stores, called “Rexall” dealers. 
Over a period of years, fixed charges 
have been satisfactorily earned; last 
year, they were earned 3.65 times. 
United Drug, Inc., which owns United 
Drug Co., had $28,000,000 working 
capital at the end of 1941. 

For those who are satisfied with 
small yields, the Government issues, of 
course, are best. One readily market- 
able issue is the Treasury 214s, of 
1967-72, now about 101. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 


’ article will be sent to interested readers on 


the day of its writing. Rates on request. 











COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 
No. 63, quarterly, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No. 53, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
5% Cumulative Preference Stock 
No, 42, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
payable on August 15, 1942, to holders of 
record at close of business July 20, 1942. 
DaLE PARKER 
Secretary 
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Give This Book To 
a Boy in Service! 


For years friends of B. C. 
FORBES have been urging that 
he edit a truly representative se- 
lection of the inspiring messages 
which have done so much to en- 
courage the American way of 
life. 

Finally, aided by the staff of 
Forbes Magazine, he has com- 
piled in one handsomely bound 
volume, “Thoughts on the Busi- 
ness of Life,” 639 of the greatest 
of these messages. 

Trooping across its pages is the 
wisdom, the philosophy, the in- 
spiration of men who have left 
their imprint on our civilization. | 

Here is the ideal book for a boy 
in the Service. He will turn to it 
often for courage and cheer. 


REMIT ONLY $2 FOR COPY 
AUTOGRAPHED BY B. C. FORBES 


----------Mail Coupon at Once--------- “ 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., INC., T-7-15 
120 Fifth Avenue, New. York, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $2. Please send a copy cf ‘Thoughts 
on the Business of Life’’ postpaid and personally auto- 
graphed by B. C. FORBES. (N. Y. C. residents 
add 2c. for Sales Tax.) 








AFTER THE WAR-— 
WHAT? 


(Continued from page 16) 


management, the principle of indi- 
vidual initiative must be recognized 
and re-established in order that an or- 
ganized minority may not destroy for- 
ever the fundamental principle upon 
which this country was founded and 
has developed: Reward for individual 
initiative and accomplishment. 
* 


COMMUNICATIONS EXECUTIVE: Plan 
now on necessary public works to take 
up the slack—and stop them now so 
they will be available after the war. 
Cut out all unnecessary deadwood from 
all Government departments and other 
political agencies while people can be 
absorbed in industry. Let industry 
amortize investments for plant expan- 
sion and encourage debt reduction 





now. Plan for foreign trade to use our 

shipping and tremendous production 

capacity. An important item is how 

will this trade be financed, in view of 

our progress to a self-sustaining basis? 
* 

A LEADING INDUSTRIALIST: To cope 
with post-war conditions, it would be 
essential to establish some effective 
means of co-operation between govern- 
mental authorities and business man- 
agement in order to correlate the ex- 
penditures of public and private funds. 
If such understanding and co-opera- 
tion can be developed, we might ex- 
pect employment to attain a maximum 
level on the most sound basis possible, 
while the incentive to excel in the cre- 
ation of new and improved goods and 
services would continue to exist. 

* 

A. P. Giannini, Chairman, Bank of 
America N. T. & S. A.: America can 
prepare most effectively to deal with 






























U. S. Government Obligations, 


Mortgages 


Surplus 


Dividend Payable July 1, 1942 


Outstanding $10,228,089.63) 


CHEMICAL 
BANK 
TRUST COMPANY 


Founded 1824 


165 Broadway, New York 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At the. close of business, June 30, 1942 


ASSETS 
eS ee $330,822,454.99 
Direct and Fully Guaranteed 
Bankers’ Acceptances and Call Loans............ 
State and Municipal Bonds...... 
Other Bonds and Investments... 
Loans and Discounts........... 
Banking Houses ............... 
Other Real Estate.............. 


Credits Granted on Acceptances. 
SMI So. es ce checked 


ENE ROE Sik s vhccdy pe vesn ne 


Undivided Profits ............. 


Reserves, Taxes, Interest, etc.... 
Acceptances Outstanding ...... 
(less own acceptances held in 
CNS Seocpadanhebsrs a5e 
Other Liabilities ............. 
Deposits (including Official and Certified Checks 


.«. _1,552,606.03 


U. S. Government Obligations and other securities carried at 
$123,936,710.61 in the foregoing statement are deposited to secure 
public funds and for other purposes required by law. 


348,582,958.37 
29,347,695.09 
84,072,011.67 
99,960,002.59 
142,604,360.23 
509,793.50 
4,855,702.25 
1,503,000.42 
3,234,811.06 
3,237,098.83 


$1,048,729,889.00 





3,799, 532.69 
239,765.78 


958,507,086.20 
$1,048,729,889.00 




















Charter Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





post-bellum conditions by getting out 
of debt and accumulating reserves, Ip. 
dividuals and corporations must be 
economically strong to cope with the 
great task of rehabilitation awaiting 
them. Every American must consider 
it his sacred duty to put his own finan. 
cial house in order. The man who sae. 
rifices to the limit and saves now will 
be doing himself and his country a 
great service. A lot of capital is being 
destroyed. We will have national debts 
of astronomical proportions. Private 
enterprises will be our only salvation 
from complete bankruptcy. Govern. 
ment will have no resources save those 
of the people. 
* 

A. E. Duncan, Chairman, Com- 
mercial Credit: We should continue 
to confine our time and efforts to 
winning the war. Our industries should 
maintain their plant and equipment in 
good condition and either retain or 
keep in close touch with key personnel 
and efficient employees. All construc- 
tion and improvement and manufac- 
ture of goods not necessary to win the 
war, or to support our people even at 
much sacrifice, should be postponed, 
curtailed or discontinued. This will in- 
crease war production and greatly as- 
sist in shortening depression and un- 
employment, almost certain to follow 
the end of the war. 

* 

Roy W. Moore, President, Canada 
Dry Ginger Ale: If the economic 
groups shall cease bickering and fault- 
finding, one with the other, and we 
shall learn to understand one another 
and to co-operate for the common good 
of the nation, we will have accom- 
plished our unity and revived our 
strength, to the end that all other prob- 
lems will be easy of solution. If we are 
strong ourselves because of a com- 
mon faith and purpose, we can and 
will handle our relationships with 
other nations. If we seek to be fair and 
just among ourselves at home, we can- 
not be otherwise with others. And it 
seems to me that the present world- 
wide upheaval is trending people every- 
where toward the practice of justice 
and fairness. 

* 

B. C. Heacocx, Chairman, Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co.: Individually one 
can adjust his attitude and become a 
happy ant. Or he can remain a lone- 
some and unhappy human being. As 
a business functionary, one can con- 
tinue, regardless of conditions, to 
serve his customers to the best of his 
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ability, to treat employees properly if 

| permitted by others to do so, te gain 
reward for the useful citizens 

who, through creating more than they 
have consumed (through savings) 
have made the function of business 
possible. He can continue, through de- 


research, initiative, to 
bring into being goods and services 
which the public wants. 

As a citizen, one can continue to 
strive to guide the agencies of society, 
government, churches and schools, in 
helpful directions. Every man can try 
desperately to remain a man and the 
total of manhood is the capacity of the 
group to produce and distribute the 
goods and services we call prosperity. 
Cne might adopt the slogan, “Don’t 
ask the Government to do it.” 


* 


Epcar B. Jessup, President, Mar- 
chant Calculating Machine: Economics 
controlled by practical, capable men. 
Doers who have done should be able 
to direct us as a people better than the 
theorists, for beautiful theories are so 
easily and, sadly, too often, knocked 
into ugly facts. 

* 


W. S. Farisu, President, Standard 
Oil of N. J.: Industry should make 
every effort to product the necessary 
war goods as quickly as possible, at 
the lowest cost consistent with speed. 
At the same time, industry should 
strive to conserve its resources so that 
it will be in a good finaacial position 
to cope with post-war problems. 

* 


Rocer L. PutMan, Chairman, Pack- 
age Machinery Co.: If we are to make 
business good after the war we must 
continue to make our goods attractive 
and new. The best insurance against 
a depresfion is to be prepared to make 
things that the public wants to buy. 
They will be tired of the things they 
have now got to buy. 

* 


J. E. String, President, J. E. Sir- 
rine Co.: Limit civilian activities at 
present to necessary things, so as to 
have a big backlog of unfilled needs 
when Government purchases are cur- 
tailed. In so far as possible, there 
should be no restrictions on the oper- 
ation of our ordinary system of doing 
business. The American people are 
adaptable and will meet whatever sit- 
uation is necessary to be met, provided 
they are not subjected to too much 


_ regimentation. 
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New Books 


Your Lecat anp Business MATTERS AND 
How to Take Care or THem. By Henry 
E. Ashum. Of special interest to profes- 
sional and business men who are constant- 
ly asked for advice on legal affairs. $1.75. 
The John Day Co., 2 W. 45th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


Marketinc Lire Insurance. By J. Owen 
Stalson. The first historical survey of life 
insurance marketing, particularly selling, 
sales management and public relations, with 
a fund of practical and statistical data of 
great value to every student of life insur- 
ance. $6. Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


INVENTORY VALUATION AND Periopic In- 
come. By Carl Thomas Devine. A study of 
the effects of various inventory valuation 
methods on the reported income stream. $3. 
The Ronald Press Co., New York, N. Y. 


Tue Peropie’s Business. By Joshua K. 
Bolles. The progress of consumer co-opera- 
tives in America. $2. Harper & Brothers, 
New York, N. Y. 


Lessons IN Practica, Arc WELDING. By 
Chaffee. A complete series of arc welding 
lessons for a self-teaching home study course. 
$2. Hobart Trade School, Inc., Troy, Ohio. 


As a service to readers, books listed may 
be secured through the B. C. Forbes Pub- 
lishing Co., 120 Fifth Ave., New York. 


(N. Y. C. orders add 1% for sales tax.) 









































Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 140 Broadway Madison Ave. at 60th St. 
London: 11 Birchin Lane, E. C. 3; Bush House, W. C. 2 
Condensed Statement of Condition, June 30, 1942 
RESOURCES 

Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 
Due from Banks and Bankers . . . 7 . os . ° s 670,721,571.76 
U. S. Government Obligations ...... - + 1,306,319,482.86 
Public Securities .... ec Pave Uae bar 44,874,308.19 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank ‘ ee diese 7,800,000.00 
Other Securities and Obligations . .... s+ >» 22,793,959.54 
Loans and Bills Purchased eo 4e) "és & . eS *511,072,404.96 
Credits Granted on Acceptances. ie, Nig care 4,222,417.87 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable . oe 6,210,909.68 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages . . . + + « » 1,790,729.94 
2ST oe 1 
Bank B ildi + . . .* e e e . * . . . + 10,7 
Other Real Estate e e@ . + + . . . * io - . 1,139,321.92 
Total Resources. . . + + + + +$2,587,712,318.91 4 
LIABILITIES 
P Deposits .. - «+ $2,269,969,921.12 
Treasurer’s Checks Outstanding 19,254,841.76 
$2,289,224,762.88 
Acceptances Oo ae ae eS ee ee $7,784,749.62 
Less: Own Acceptances 
Held for Investment. . .. .» 3,562,331.75 
4,222,417.87 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 
se Bills . o o * . . . . . - . . 7 92,957.00 
Foreign Funds Boscowed a ° * 7 . . + . . + 152,550.00 
Dividend Payable jul by 1942 oe @ @ ee 2,700,000.00 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches and Net 
Difference in Balances Between Various Offices 
Due to Different Statement Dates of Some 
Foreign Branches . Pa er 766,580.23 
Miscellaneous Accounts Payable, Accrued Taxes, etc, 11,082,194.41 
2,308,241,462.39 
Capital . . . +» « © « « « $ 90,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund . . ... - + - 170,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits » eee ¢ «:. 19,470,856.52 
Total Capital Funds . . . . .  279,470,856.52 
Total Liabilities . . . . . ~~ - -$2,587,712,318.91 
semanas meron po oe reer sara rn 
This Statement includes the resources and liabilities < of the gs and French Branches 
as of June 26, 1942, and Belgian h as of Oct 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


Give us, O give us the man who 
sings at his work! Be his occupation 
what it may, he is equal to any of 
those who follow the same pursuit in 
silent sullenness. He will do more in 
the same time .. . he will do it bet- 
ter . . . he will persevere longer. One 
is scarcely sensible to fatigue while 
he marches to music. The very stars 
are said to make harmony as they re- 
volve in their spheres. —CARLYLE. 


is next akin to a 
—Lorp Bacon. 


Imagination 
miracle. 


Work to please yourself and you 
develop and strengthen the artistic 
conscience. Cling to that and it shall 
be your mentor in times of doubt; you 
need no other. Is it easy to please your 
other self? Try it for a day. Begin to- 
morrow morning and say: “This day I 
will live as becomes a man. I will be 
filled with good cheer and courage. I 
will do what is right; I will work to 
the highest; I will put soul into every 
handgrasp, every smile, every expres- 
sion . . . into all my work. I will live 
to satisfy my other self.” You think 
it is easy? Try it for a day. 

—ELBerT HupsBarp. 


No man will ever be a big executive 
who feels that he must, either openly 
or under cover, follow up every order 
he gives and see that it is done—nor 
will he ever develop a capable assistant. 

—Joun Lee Manin. 


Liberty—is one of the choicest gifts 
that heaven hath bestowed upon man, 
and exceeds in volume all the treas- 
ures which the earth contains within 
its bosom or the sea covers. Liberty, 
as well as honor, man ought to pre- 
serve at the hazard of his life, for with- 
out it, life is insupportable. 

—CERVANTES. 


Poverty is not inevitable any more. 
—Donatp M. NELtson. 


Those who expect too much of their 
friendships have few friends. 
—TuHE STALEY JOURNAL. 


The sense of ultimate truth is the 
intellectual counterpart of the esthetic 
sense of perfect beauty, or the moral 
sense of perfect good. 

—Lorp Ha irax. 


As individuals find crime to be a 
dead-end street, so communities and 
nations are subject to the same psy- 
chology. The moral side of public 
opinion is traditionally lazy, but there 
is an indefinable point at which it can 
be and is aroused. 

—ALLEN E. Ciaxton, D.D. 


An idea is impervious to bayonets 
and bullets. It can be killed only by 
another idea. —GrraLp W. JoHNson. 


The great heart will no more com- 
plain of the obstructions that make 
success hard than of the iron walls of 
the gun which hinder the shot from 
scattering. —EMERSON. ‘ 


Put feeling into whatever you do— 
and you need have no worry as to 
what the result will be. 

—GeorcE MATTHEW ADAMs. 


Be EEL MM MSE EM 


A Text 


Where no counsel is, the 
people fall: but in the multi- 
tude of counsellors there is 


safety. Proverss 11:14, 


Sent in by W. M. Harward, 
Washington, D. C. What is your 
favorite text? A Forbes book is 


presented to senders of texts 
used. 


Veet //7/7/77727222 


If you expect perfection from peo- 
ple your whole life is a series of dis. 
appointments, grumblings and com. 
plaints. If, on the contrary, you pitch 
your expectations low, taking folks as 
the inefficient creatures which they 
are, you are frequently surprised = 
having them perform better than you 
had hoped. —Bruce Barton, 

God gave man an upright counte. 
nance to survey the heavens, and to 
look upward to the stars. —Ovmp. 


A man without mirth is like a wagon 
without springs, in which one is caused 
disagreeably to jolt by every pebble 
over which it turns. 

—Henry Warp BEECHER. 


Quiet minds cannot be perplexed or 
frightened, but go in fortune or mis- 
fortune at their own private pace, like 
a clock during a thunderstorm. 

—Ropsert Louis STEVENSON. 


Gentlemen, I charge you by all the 
immortal gods, rouse at once out of 
your lethargy and take on you the de- 
fense of the State. —CArTo. 


Some men go in for big game hunt- 
ing or Old Masters or postage stamps, 
but my hobby happens to be my coun- 
try. —SaMUEL B. PETTENGILL. 


I count him braver who overcomes 
his desires than him who conquers his 
enemies; for the hardest victory is the 
victory over self. —ARISTOTLE. 





The test of our religion is whether 
it fits us to meet emergencies. A man 
has no more character than he can 
command in a time of crisis. 


—Ravpu W. SOCKMN, D.D. 


There is no fire like passion, there 
is no shark like hatred, there is no 
snare like folly, there is no torrent 
like greed. —BuppHA. 


Liberty has never come from Gov- 
ernment. Liberty has always come 
from the subjects of it. The history of 
liberty is a history of resistance. The 
history of liberty is a history of limita- 
tions of governmental power, not the 
increase of it. _—Wooprow Witson. 


* 


In response to many requests from readers, 
638 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 
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Most fires are preventable. A smol- 
dering cigarette, flipped carelessly in- 
to a dark corner . . . a welder’s spark 
flying unnoticed into a pile of oily 
waste—these little things can, and do, 
start devastating fires. 

At the beginning of the war emer- 
gency, recognizing that fire is a 
treacherous and deadly saboteur of 
production, Bethlehem intensified its 
attack on the fire hazard. As always, 


FIGH TG FIRES 
| before they start 


trained, fully-equipped fire-fighting 
forces supplied the backbone of the 
fire-control effort, maintaining day- 
and-night vigilance in every Bethle- 
hem plant and shipyard. 

But to bring home the vital impor- 
tance of fire prevention and control 
to every Bethlehem employee, we’ve 
designed a series of posters in full 
color and are displaying them in key 
locations throughout all Bethlehem 
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shipyards and steel plants, which are 
now engaged in vital war work. 
These posters are based on analysis 
of the most serious causes of fire and 
the all-important part of the human 
element in fire prevention. By point- 
ing out to employees specific ways in 
which they can prevent or subdue 
fires, the posters are helping to mini- 
mize a potentially grave threat to the 
production of war materials. 


FAULTY WIRING 
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Five of Bethlehem’ series of fire-prevention posters. 
These posters are printed in full color. Each 
poster is designed to emphasize a specific problem 
in fire prevention or control. 


BETHLEHE) 
STEEL 


War-production plant executives who are 
carrying on fire-prevention campaigns may 
find these posters of interest. A compli- 
mentary set will be supplied on request to 
Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pa. 























Peg Allen’s new coffee maker is helping to bring down Stukas 


“I’m rushing down right now to 
buy another Defense Bond and get 
even with Hitler and the Japs! I 
just found out I can’t get the auto- 
matic coffee maker that I’ve been 
dying to have, because the manufac- 
turers of household appliances are 
making nothing but munitions. So 
the coffee maker and the money I'd 
saved will both be helping to win 


the war!” 


Nowhere else on earth have house- 
hold electrical appliances been so nu- 
merous, so ingenious, so inexpensive 
as in America. When the manufac- 
turers in this great industry turned 
all their resources to building muni- 


tions, they struck a heavy blow against 
the Axis. 


But a conversion as drastic as theirs 
posed some knotty problems. New 


designs and specifications required 
many new alloys, tools and methods. 
In cooperation with the Revere Tech- 
nical Advisory staff, a number of the 
leading appliance manufacturers were 
able to change over with gratifying 
speed and ease. For Revere supplies in- 
dustry not only with sound copper 
alloys, but also with a highly experi- 
enced service in the most efficient 
methods of using them. 


Today, every ounce of copper goes 
directly into the essentials of modern 
warfare. There is none for any other 
use. Fortunately Revere was prepared, 
with new plants, advanced processes, 
improved equipment, to assume an im- 
portant responsibility in the produc- 
tion of our nation’s vital copper alloys. 
And additional facilities are steadily 
being added to help make victory still 
surer and quicker. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


The Revere Technical Advisory Ser- 
vice functions in (1) developing 
new and better Revere materials to 
meet active or anticipated demands ; 
(2) supplying specific and detailed 
knowledge of the properties of en- 
gineering and construction materi- 
als; (3) continuously observing 
developments of science and engi- 
neering for their utilization in pro- 
duction methods and equipment; 
(4) helping industrial executives 
make use of data thus developed. 
This service is available to you, free, 








